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ARRATIVES of attempts to pierce the curtain 
of the Unknown have a never-ending charm, 
especially when they include records of adven- 
ture and endurance. No narratives excel, in 
these respects, those that relate to the Polar Regions. This 
book tells the story of two recent expeditions to the 
Eastern Polar Seas — that of the Hansa and the Germania 
in 1868, and that of the Tegethoff loxxr years later. These 
narratives will be found as full of interest — as exciting and 
as instructive — as any of those that are concerned with the 
more familiar Baffin Bay or Western Route. 
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CHAPTER I. 

VOYAGE OF THE " HANSA " AND THE " GERMANIA." 

N 1868, at the instigation of Dr. Peter- 
mann, the eminent German geographer, 
an expedition was fitted out for the pur- 
pose of following up what is known as the Spitz- 
bergen route to the Pole. It consisted of two 
vessels, the Gemvania, a brig of eighty tons, under 
the command of Captain Koldewey, and the Hansa, 
under the command of Captain Hegemann. 

The two exploring ships reached the island of 
Jan Mayen on the 9th of July, and at midnight on 
that day were sailing direct to the northward. On 
the 14th, the ice-blink glimmering on the horizon 
indicated the proximity of the vast ice-fields of 
the Arctic Ocean; and another sign was the ap- 



8 A STRANGE ERROR. 

pearance of the ivory-gull, which is never known 
to wander far from the ice. On the following day, 
an accustomed ear could catch a strange monoto- 
nous murmur, which seemed to draw nearer and yet 
nearer : it was the clang of the sea against the 
great frozen barrier. Everybody hastened upon 
deck ; and suddenly the mist rose, and just before 
them, at the distance of only a few hundred yards, 
the adventurers saw — the ice ! It might be com- 
pared to a long line of broken gray cliffs, with 
summits snow-shrouded, and azure-tinted sides 
lighted up by the sun. 

The two ships made towards Sabine Island, skirt- 
ing the ice as closely as was possible, and eagerly 
seeking for a gap or opening through which they 
might penetrate to the westward. 

On the 20th, the Germania found the ice so 
thick in the south-west, that she altered her course, 
and at the same time signalled for the captain of 
the Hansa to come on board to a conference. The 
latter, however, misread the signal ; instead of in- 
terpreting it as " Come within hail," he understood 
it to mean "Long stay-a-peak," and accordingly 
hoisting out all his canvas, he speedily disappeared 
in the fog. Through this strange error the two ships 
were separated, and fourteen months elapsed before 
the Germania again caught sight of her consort. 
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VOYAGE OP THE " GERMANIA." 13 

Let us first follow the fortunes of the Gemiania. 
In all his efforts to break through the ice-pack 
Captain Koldewey failed, until the 1st of August, 
when, in latitude 74°, he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing a passage, and making his way to Sabine Island, 
anchored on its southern side on the 5 th. After 
resting five days, he again steered to the northward 
along the Greenland shore until his course was for 
the second time blocked by the Polar masses. 
These stretched for fourteen miles in an unbroken 
line from the mainland to Shannon Island. As 
progress in that direction was evidently imprac- 
ticable, Captain Koldewey moved his ship to the 
south side of the island, and spent some days in 
its careful exploration. On the 1 3th of September, 
in order to prepare for the rapidly approaching 
winter, he returned to his original anchorage, and 
a few days later the ship was immovably frozen in. 

A sledge-party which he despatched remained 
out for eight days, following up a newly discovered 
fiord, where they found many petrifactions and 
much lignite. They also saw large herds of musk- 
oxen, and observed that vegetation was abundant. 
During this excursion the explorers had one or two 
adventures with bears. On the first occasion, a 
female, with two cubs, intruded on their privacy ; 
but being received with some volleys of musketry, 



14 A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

quickly beat a retreat. On the second, an audacious 
visitor actually broke into the tent, where, wrapped 
in their furs and bags, they were enjoying an inter- 
val of repose. This want of courtesy cost the bear 
his life ; and the Germans in this way obtained a 
ready supply of fresh provisions. 

During October several shooting-parties made 
havoc amongst the reindeer and oxen, and added 
largely to the winter store, collecting in all fifteen 
hundred pounds of good beef and venison. After 
the beginning of November the animals disappeared, 
and the long winter night coming on, excursions of 
any kind became impossible. A succession of heavy 
storms marked the close of the year. The tempera- 
ture fell to zero, and in January 1870 sunk as 
low as — 40° R, the minimum attained throughout 
the winter. Cold and darkness, however, did not 
depress the spirits of our adventurers, who enjoyed 
a truly merry Christmas in the old German fashion, 
erecting a Christmas tree, decorating their hut with 
flags, compounding a delectable wassail-cup, and 
dancing on the ice by the light of the stars. 

In February returned the welcome sun. With it 
came the bears, whose audacity rendered dangerous 
the daily expeditions on the island undertaken by Cap- 
tain Koldewey's scientific staff. Though no one was 
allowed to go abroad unarmed, accidents occurred. 



SLEDGE EXPEDITIONS. 17 

One of the savants was severely wounded in the head, 
and dragged upwards of four hundred yards before 
his companions could rescue hiin. It is pleasant to 
relate that his injuries did not prove fatal. 

The first sledge-party set out on the 24th of 
March, and pushing northward indefatigably for 
three weeks, reached a point in latitude 77° 1' N. 
There the fury of the northerly gales compelled 
them to halt. The belt of land-ice skirting the 
shore was fully four miles wide, and seemed to the 
travellers to be several years old. They describe it 
as " a bulwark built for eternity." On their return 
they had the good luck to fall in with some bears, 
whose fat supplied them with fuel for cooking 
their frozen food ; and the wind filling the sails 
which they had hoisted on their sledges, they ac- 
complished a successful journey back to the ship, 
arriving on the 27th of April. 

Early in May two sledge-parties were despatched : 
one to make geographical and scientific explorations 
of the neighbouring coast of Greenland ; the other 
to attempt the measurement of an arc of the meri- 
dian. Their journeys were both difficult and danger- 
ous. To drag the sledges across rugged ice and up 
and down great hummocks was exhausting work ; 
not less exhausting was it to haul them out of deep 

drifts of snow. It befell one of the parties to see 
(722) 2 



18 RETURN OF SUMMER. 

their sledge precipitated into a crevasse, or water- 
gap, in the ice; and before they could recover it and 
haul it up again on the floe, they were forced to dis- 
charge its cargo, removing every article one by one* 
Often they were beset and buffeted by a violent 
storm, the north wind pelting them in the fa*e with 
volleys of frozen snow which almost blinded them. 
Up to their knees in the newly fallen snow they 
continued to tramp forward with manful persistence, 
preserving a cheerful and resolute spirit amidst all 
the hardships they endured. 

About the middle of May, to their infinite delight, 
signs of the annual thaw were visible ; and towards 
the close of the month the surface of the sea-ice 
was flooded with water, through which the sledge- 
parties waded as best they could. 

In June the land-ice began to give way in large 
pieces, and out in the south-east much open water 
could be descried. It was not, however, until the 
10th of July that the ice cleared away round about 
the Germania, and released her from her prolonged 
captivity. Four days later boating became practi- 
cable, and an excursion was made to the Eskimo 
village on Clavering Island ; but it was found in a 
desolate condition — the inhabitants had migrated, 
and the huts were in ruins. 

On the 22nd, the Germania once more steamed 
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to the northward, with the view of pressing her 
advance towards the Pole. Threading a narrow 
channel between the solid ice-belt that lined the 
coast and the loose pack-ice out at sea, she got as 
far as the north-east cape of Shannon Island, in 
latitude 75° 29' N. There she was again confronted 
by the impenetrable barrier which defiantly guards 
the approaches to the Pole, and accordingly steered 
somewhat to the south to find a new route. It was 
discovered that the Mackenzie Inlet, sighted by 
Captain Clavering in 1823, had disappeared, and in 
its place spread a low level of scanty vegetation, on 
which herds of reindeer were pasturing. Unac- 
customed to the sight of man, they were innocent of 
danger, and the men of the Ge)*mania easily brought 
down five victims. 

On the 6th of August, Captain Koldewey dis- 
covered and entered a broad and deep fiord in lati- 
tude 73° 13'. It was entirely navigable; but out 
of it, with the current, drifted a stately armada of 
colossal icebergs. Captain Koldewey observed that 
the higher he ascended this picturesque channel, 
which threw off several branches, and was dominated 
by lofty mountains with huge glaciers furrowing 
their declivities, the warmer became the tempera- 
ture of the air and of the surface water. Some of 
his" party ascended one of the mountains, and esti- 
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mated its height at seven thousand feet ; but even 
from this elevated post they could discern no limit 
to the western or principal arm of the fiord. For 
seventy-two miles Captain Koldewey continued its 
exploration, reaching longitude 26° W. ; but the 
Gei % mania i 8 boiler showed serious defects, and afraid 
that it might wholly fail, he deemed it prudent to 
abandon his enterprise and " make for home." Re- 
entering the pack-ice at the entrance of the fiord, 
he was occupied for several days in carrying his 
vessel through it, and it was the 24th of August 
before he reached the open sea. Thenceforward the 
return voyage, which was made under sail, proved 
barren of incident, and the Gei*mania arrived in 
safety at Bremen on the 11th of September. 

We must now return to the Hcmsa. 

We have seen that through a misinterpretation of 
his senior officer's signal, Captain Hegemann had 
crowded on all sail, and steered to the westward. 
Finding himself at last out of sight of the Ger- 
mania, he lay-to, expecting that she would over- 
take him ; and when disappointed in this hope, 
came to the conclusion that he was bound to go for- 
ward, even if he went alone. He came in sight, on 
the 28th of July, of the rocky coast of East Green- 
land, where it extends its range of gloomy cliffs 
from Cape Broer-Ruys to Cape James. 
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VOYAGE OP THE "HANSA." 25 

The voyagers were favoured with fair weather. 
Once, by the light of the midnight sun, which 
threw a weird illumination on the fantastic shapes 
of the floating bergs, they engaged in a narwhal- 
hunt. Nothing, we are told, is more remarkable 
than the effect produced by the rays of the mid- 
night sun when they penetrate into an ice-bound 
sea. The warm and cold tones strike against each 
other in every direction; the sea changes from 
leaden gray to deep green, and deep green to orange, 
and orange back to leaden gray ; a soft rose-bloom 
tints the reefs of ice ; shifting shadows subdue the 
glitter of the snow; and the enchantment of the 
scene is heightened by the most beautiful and ex- 
traordinary illusions of the mirage. 

On the 9th of September, the Hansa found the 
open channel in which she had been steaming 
blocked up by a mass of ice. To shelter her from 
contact with floating bergs she was moored to this 
barrier with stout hawsers ; but when a northerly 
gale broke up the ice, a few days later, the ropes, 
snapped like threads. The ice, as it gradually 
accumulated behind the vessel, acted like a lever, 
and lifted her up a foot and a half. On a neighbour- 
ing floe, some of the crew discovered a she-bear with 
her cub, and hastened in pursuit. The couple 
speedily descried their pursuers, and began to trot 



26 THE BEARS. 

along the edge of the ice beside the boat, the mother 
grinding her teeth and licking her cub. Her ene- 
mies landed and fired; and she fell in the snow, 
mortally wounded. While the cub was engaged in 
tenderly licking and caressing the dying bear, several 
attempts were made to capture it with a lasso ; but 
it always contrived to get free. At last, moaning 
and bitterly crying, it took to flight, and though hit 
by a bullet, succeeded in effecting its escape. 

On the 12th, a couple of bears were seen coming 
from the east, and from the sea, returning over ice 
towards the shore. The mother was shot ; and the 
cub, having been taken alive, was chained to an 
anchor which had been driven into the ice. It 
appeared to be much disturbed and exceedingly 
restless, but did not lose its appetite, and with 
cannibal-like ferocity devoured a slice of its mother's 
flesh which the sailors threw to it. A snow wig- 
wam was hastily run up for its accommodation, and 
a layer of shavings provided for its bed ; but these 
luxuries it despised, and, like a true native of the 
Arctic world, preferred to encamp on the snow. In 
a few days it disappeared with its chain, which it 
had contrived to detach from the anchor; in all 
probability the weight of the iron dragged the poor 
beast to the bottom of the water. 

Fast bound in tne irresistible ice, the Hansa was 
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doomed to remain until spring. The crew, mean- 
while, did what they could to cheer the monotony 
of their daily lives, indulging in all kinds of gym- 
nastic exercises, and skating on the frozen surface 
of the sea. Captain Hegemann, afraid that his 
vessel might not be able to withstand the increasing 
pressure of the ice, began to consider the best mode 
of encountering the bitter experiences of a Polar 
winter. At first he had some idea of covering her 
boats with sail-cloth and converting them into 
winter quarters ; but he reasoned that they would 
not afford an adequate protection, and finally re- 
solved to erect on the ice-floe a winter hut, con- 
structed of blocks of coal. Bricks made of this 
material absorb humidity and reflect heat. For 
mortar a mixture of water and snow would serve 
capitally; and the covering which protected the 
deck of the Hansa from snow would furnish an 
excellent roof. 

As designed by Captain Hegemann, the hut 
measured twenty feet long by fourteen feet wide; the 
side walls were four feet eight inches, and the roof- 
ridge eight feet six inches high. Up to a height of 
two feet a double row of nine-inch bricks was used, 
and above this a single row. They were cemented 
together in this way : the interstices and joints 
were filled with dry snow, on which water was 
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poured, and in ten minutes it hardened into a solid 
substance, from which a single brick could not have 
been extracted without difficulty. The door was 
two and a half feet wide ; slabs of coal formed the 
flooring. Into this asylum, which was completed in 
seven days, the seamen carried two months' pro- 
visions, including four hundred pounds of bread, two 
dozen boxes of preserved meat, a flitch of bacon, 
some coffee and brandy, besides a supply of firing- 
wood and some tons of coal. 

The pressure of the ice continued to strengthen, 
and huge masses rose in front and behind, on both 
sides, and underneath the ship, until she was raised 
nineteen feet above her original level. So serious 
was the condition of affairs that Captain Hegemann 
deemed it advisable to disembark the stores of cloth- 
ing, the scientific instruments, the charts, log-book, 
and diaries. Owing to the constant strain on her 
timbers the ship began to leak badly, and, on sound- 
ing, two feet of water were found in her hold. All 
hands to the pumps ! But in spite of the incessant 
efforts of stalwart arms the water continued to rise, 
and eventually the fact became manifest that the 
good ship could not be saved. " Though much 
affected," writes the historian of the expedition, " by 
this calamity, we endured it with firmness. Resig- 



THE DAY'S WORK. 31 

nation was indispensable. The coal-hut, built on 
the shifting ice-floe, was thenceforward our sole 
refuge in the long nights of an Arctic winter, and 
was destined, it might be, for our tomb." 

It was in latitude 70° 50' N., and. longitude 21° 
W., and on the 22nd of October, that the Hansa 
sank beneath the ice. " We made ourselves as snug 
as possible," writes Dr. Laube, " and once our little 
house was embanked with snow, had not to com- 
plain of the cold. We enjoyed perfect health, and 
occupied the time with long walks and with out 
books, of which we had many. We made a Christ- 
mas tree of birch-twigs, and embellished it with 
fragments of wax-taper." 

Strict rules were laid down for the due division of 
the day, in order to keep the men's minds constantly 
and cheerfully occupied. At seven in the morning 
all were awakened by the watch. They rose, assumed 
their warm thick woollen clothing, washed in water 
procured by melting snow, and then took their 
morning cup of coffee with a piece of hard bread. 
The work of the day succeeded — the construction of 
such useful utensils as experience showed to be 
necessary, stitching sail-cloth, mending clothes, writ- 
ing up the day's journals, reading. If the weather 
was suitable, astronomical observations and calcula- 
tions were made and registered. At noon all hands 



32 A GREAT DISASTER. 

were summoned to dinner, at which a good rich 
soup formed the chief dish : there was no lack of 
variety, as the stock of preserved vegetables was 
large. Alcoholic liquors were dealt out very spar- 
ingly; but on Sunday each person received a glass of 
port. The out-of-door amusements consisted mainly 
of skating, and building up huge images of snow. 

The ice-floe of which the crew of the Hanaa 
were the only inhabitants measured nearly two miles 
in average diameter, and about seven miles in cir- 
cuit. It underwent, however, a considerable diminu- 
tion during a series of severe storms which occurred 
after Christmas. Its motion was continuous, though 
gradual and almost imperceptible ; and on the 6th 
of January, when the sun reappeared, it was found 
to have descended as far south as lat. 66° 45' N. 

A great disaster befell them during the night of 
the 15 th of January. The ice-floe split asunder 
immediately beneath the hut, and it was with diffi- 
culty its occupants escaped to their boats. On the 
17th the gale moderated, and the courageous ex- 
plorers set to work to build up a new home out of 
the ruins of the old ; but it proved to be only large 
enough to accommodate one-half of the company, and 
the other half remained in the boats. 

February was calm and fair, with prodigal auroral 
displays; March was dull and cold. On the 29th 
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of the latter month the ice-raft had reached the lati- 
tude of Nabarbik, the island where Grant the ex- 
plorer wintered, from September 3rd, 1827, to 
April 5th, 1830. Here they had hoped to take 
to the boats, and make for Friedrichsthal, a Moravian 
missionary settlement on the south-east of Green- 
land; but the ice proved to be too compact, and they 
sojourned in the Bay of Nabarbik for four weeks, 
at a distance of only two miles from the shore, 
which, however, they were unable to reach. Their 
detention was brightened by the arrival of small 
flocks of snow-linnets and snow-buntings, whose 
exceeding tameness threw them into the hands of 
the sailors. 

From the end of March to the 17th of April they 
drifted between Skiddeonge Island and Cape Moltke, 
after which a storm drove them violently to the 
south. Their state of anxiety and apprehension did 
not prevent them from observing the romantic and 
even sublime character of the coast, with its deep 
bays, its lofty mountain-chain, its bluff headlands, 
its inlets, and its island clusters. Along the shore, 
for upwards of thirty miles, runs the great Puisortok 
glacier. 

On the 7th of May, some " water-lanes " through 
the ice opened up to them a way of reaching the 
shore ; and bidding farewell to the hospitable ice- 
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raft which for so many months had provided them 
with an asylum, they took to their boats. At first 
they experienced considerable difficulty, being fre- 
quently compelled to haul their boats up on the ice, 
and so pass the night, or wait for a favourable 
wind. At length they resolved on the laborious 
task of dragging them towards the island of Illuidlek, 
about three miles distant. As the heat of the sun 
was sufficient to make this toil very painful, they 
worked at night and rested during the day; but 
it may be supposed that they were exhausted and 
way-worn when, on the 4th of June, they reached 
the island. 

There they rested and refreshed themselves. Their 
marksmen shot two-and-twenty divers, which sup- 
plied them with fresh meat for a couple of days. 
Resuming their voyage, they kept along shore until, 
on the 13th, they arrived at Friedrichsthal, where 
the Moravian missionaries greeted them with cordial 
hospitality. For two hundred days they had resided 
upon a drifting ice-field, enduring all the rough 
experiences of an Arctic winter, aggravated by an 
insufficiency of food. 

On the 21st of June they arrived at Julianshaab; 
and embarking on board the Danish brig Constance, 
which chanced to be in the harbour, they were 
landed at Copenhagen on the 1st of September. 
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Although the researches of Norwegian navigators 
in the Novaya Zemlya seas are of recent date, they 
are not the less, as Markham puts it, of great im- 
portance when taken in conjunction with the work 
performed in the same waters by other explorers of 
different nationalities. "The hardy Norse fisher- 
men," he says, "have long frequented the Arctic 
Seas in the prosecution of their trade, but it is only 
during recent years that the shores of Novaya 
Zemlya have been visited by them. Spitzbergen 
and its neighbourhood used to be the favoured local- 
ity ; and it was chiefly the dearth of walruses in 
the Spitzbergen seas that induced the Norwegians 
to turn their attention and energies in a more 
easterly direction." 



We place the following in chronological order :- 



1827. — Kirchau. Scientific expedition for inves- 
tigating the geological features of Spitzbergen. 

1837. — Sven Leven. Explored the geology of 
West Spitzbergen. 

1858. — Professor Nordenskiold. Made an expe- 
dition in the yacht Frithiof to the west coast of 
Spitzbergen, and examined its fauna. 

1860-61 . — Professor Nordenskiold. In company 
with Messrs. Duna and Terrell, explored the west 
and north-east of Spitzbergen. 



40 CAPTAIN CARLSEN. 

One of the most intrepid of the Swedish explorers 
is Captain Carlsen. We meet with him as early as 
1869, when in a walrus sloop he sailed through 
Pet Strait, entered the Kara Sea, and followed up 
the Siberian coast as far as White Island, at the 
mouth of the river Obi. 

Two years later he sailed from Hammerf est in 
the Solid sloop, and arrived off the coast of Novaya 
Zemlya on the 19 th of July. Passing Cape Nassau, 
he rounded the northern extremity of Novaya 
Zemlya, and, on the 18th of August, anchored off 
Cape Hoof t, a headland on the east coast. In this 
neighbourhood he remained for some days, hunting 
walruses. On one of these expeditions he was led 
into Ice Haven, where he saw the remains of an 
old hut mouldering on the shore; and landing to 
examine them, soon discovered that he had chanced 
upon the winter quarters of the sixteenth-century 
navigator, William Barents, the silence and solitude 
of which had not been disturbed since 1597. 

The house, upon measurement, proved to be 
thirty-two feet long by twenty feet broad, and stood 
in the midst of a chaotic scene, casks and heaps of 
bones being scattered in all directions. 

It was curious to look upon the bed-places which 
the Dutch seamen had occupied nearly three cen- 
turies before ; upon the bath which had ingeniously 
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been extemporized out of a wine-cask ; and the 
Dutch clock which had slowly told the progress of 
the hours throughout all that long winter night. 
There, too, was the little flute which had cheered 
with its simple melodies the dull hours of the snow- 
bound explorers; and there the worn shoes of a poor 
boy whom the cruel Arctic winter had killed. A 
few mathematical instruments were found ; among 
them, a remarkable semicircular plate of copper, 
through the centre of which is traced a meridian, 
with nine arcs to the left of it. It is supposed to 
have been invented by the cosmographer, Plancius, 
for determining the variation of the compass, and, 
in conjunction with the astrolabe, for calculating the 
longitude at sea. 

I think the reader will peruse with interest the 
list of articles discovered by Captain Carlsen. Those 
relics of the past are now preserved in a house in 
the Naval Museum at the Hague, which has been 
constructed for their reception in exact imitation 
and reproduction of the lone hut on the dreary 
shore of Ice Haven. 

[Iron frame over the fireplace, with a shifting 
bar ; two ship cooking-pans of copper, found stand- 
ing on the iron frame, together with the remains of 
a copper scoop; copper bands which seem to have for- 
merly belonged to pails; an iron bar; an iron crowbar 
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— one long and ten small gun-barrels; two borers or 
augers, each three feet long; chisel, padlock, calking- 
iron, three gouges, and six files ; a plate of zinc ; an 
earthenware jar; tankard, with pine lid; lower half 
of another tankard ; six fragments of pepper pots ; 
tin meat-strainer ; pair of boots ; sword ; fragments 
of old engravings, with Latin couplets inscribed be- 
neath them ; three Dutch books ; a small piece of 
metal ; nineteen cartridge cases, some still full of 
powder; iron chest, with lid, and intricate lock- 
work ; fragments of metal handle of same ; grind- 
stone ; an eight pound iron weight ; small cannon- 
ball ; gun-lock, with hammer and flint ; clock, bell, 
and striker; rasp; small auger; small narrow strips 
of copper band ; two salt and pepper pots, about 
eight inches high; two pairs of compasses; fragment 
of iron-handled knife ; three spoons ; borer ; hone ; 
one wooden and one bronze tap; two wooden stoppers 
for gun muzzles ; two spear or ice pole heads ; four 
navigation instruments ; a flute ; lock and key ; 
another lock; sledge-hammer head; clock weight; 
twenty-six pewter candlesticks and fragments, six 
in a complete state of preservation; pitcher of 
Etruscan shape, beautifully engraved; upper half 
of another pitcher ; wooden trencher, coloured red ; 
clock alarm ; three scales ; four circular medallions, 
about eight inches in diameter, three of them mounted 
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in oak frames ; a string of buttons ; hilt of sword, 
and a foot of its blade ; halberd head ; and two 
carved pieces of wood, one with the haft of a knife 
in it.] 

On the 10th of September Captain Carlsen sailed 
from Ice Haven, having remained there only a day, 
but was forced by contrary winds to return, and de- 
tained until the 14th. Resuming his voyage, he 
kept along the coast of Novaya Zemlya, in spite of 
ice-floes and adverse winds, and succeeded in accom- 
plishing its circumnavigation. He returned to 
Hammerfest in safety on the 4 th of November. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE " TEGETHOFF." 

T six o'clock in the morning of the 13th of 
June 1872, a small steamer made her way- 
out of Bremen Harbour, at the mouth of 
the Weser, charged with a mission of exploration in 
Arctic waters. She went forth silently and un- 
noticed, with none of the " pomp and circumstance " 
that, four years before, had attended the departure 
of the Germxmia and the Hansa. The city was 
still asleep ; the quay was deserted ; and only the 
cloudless sun, shining gloriously in a sky of un- 
dimmed blue, flashed, so to speak, a farewell greeting 
to the adventurous mariners. 

The little steamer which silently ploughed the 
broad waters of the Weser was named the Tegethoff. 
She was a vessel of about two hundred and twenty 
tons, with engines working up to one hundred horse 
power, which had been specially constructed and 
equipped for the purposes of Arctic navigation. In 
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order to economize her supply of coal, which would 
be indispensable when she came to charge the 
barrier of the ice-fields, she was intended to progress 
as far as possible under sail. The " ideal object » of 
the expedition was to discover a passage to the 
North Pole ; but its practical mission, strictly speak- 
ing, was to explore the basins and frozen lands sup- 
posed to lie north-east of Novaya Zemlya, and 
attempt in that direction to reach Behring Strait. 

The Tegethoff carried a crew of twenty men, under 
the command of Lieutenant Charles Weyprecht and 
Lieutenant Jules Payer, both of whom had already 
had experience of the difficulties and dangers of 
Arctic exploration. She had also on board eight 
dogs — including two of the Lapland breed — designed 
to form a sledge-team, which, as we shall see, played 
in this expedition a conspicuously important part. 

Baffled by contrary winds, the Tegethoff was much 
delayed in her voyage to the coast of Norway ; and 
it was not until the 3rd of July that she arrived at 
Tromsoe. There she took on board the well-known 
whaling captain, Olaf Carlsen, with a Norwegian 
fishing-boat, and completed her final preparations. 

On the 13th she steamed out of port; and some 
days afterwards passed Hammerfest, the northern- 
most town in Europe. Doubling the bluff headland 
of North Cape, which so curiously resembles a quad- 
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rangular tower or keep, flanked by four bastions, and 
seems planted there as a bulwark to defend Europe 
against the attacks of the grim Arctic Power, she 
entered the great Polar Ocean. 

As early as the 23rd of July, she fell in with 
the ice, a circumstance which greatly surprised her 
commanders. At first they concluded that it was 
not any portion of the so-called " pack ice," which 
guards the approach to the Pole, but rather a group 
of wandering blocks and bergs brought from the Kara 
Sea by the currents that pour through the Matotsh- 
kin Strait. They were soon, however, compelled 
to acknowledge that it was really and truly the for- 
midable Polar ice, and that, therefore, they com- 
menced their expedition under exceptionally unfav- 
ourable circumstances. 

On the 26th the ice masses became much more 
numerous and compact, though the sea continued 
navigable. The temperature sank rapidly. On the 
29th, the Tegethoff had recourse to steam, and on 
more than one occasion was forced to charge the ice 
" stem on." During the night she succeeded in driv- 
ing through it into one of those basins of open water, 
called wackes, which the ice encloses on all sides. 
Through the prevailing mist it looked like a lake, 
with vague, fantastic, and weird shores. All the gr- 
ounding objects seemed colourless, and, as it were, 
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without substance ; a thousand phenomena were 
successively revealed in this world of the Unknown ; 
and the eye could get no rest when the near horizon 
was continually shifting, and its aspect every minute 
undergoing transformation, as the action of the sun 
and the sea told upon the ice. Who shall describe 
the gloomy images, the murmur of the waters 
beneath the ice-floe, the singular noise made by the 
masses of frozen snow which suddenly sank and 
were extinguished in the waves like a crackling 
flame ? Who shall describe the splendid cascades 
that flashed from the lofty summits of the icebergs, 
the clouds of vapour produced by the fall of " the 
sheeted silver's perpendicular/' or the swarms of 
sea-birds which found a temporary resting-place on 
the frozen peaks and ledges ? Or who shall 
describe the wonderful phantasmagoria, when the 
sun with its brilliant aureole of cirrus clouds, sud- 
denly broke through the mist, revealing at first a 
little hand's-breadth of blue, which by-and-by grew 
larger and yet larger, until at last it spread to the 
farthest limits of the horizon ? 

To the midnight sun effects still more remarkable 
were owing ; under its lingering light every object 
lost its sharpness of outline, every shadow grew 
softer and more vague, and all nature assumed the 
unreal aspect of a vision. When the night was 
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calm, the blandness of the air was such that our 
voyagers could scarcely believe themselves to be in 
the midst of the dreary Arctic World. 

The Tegethoff, as she glided over the glassy sur- 
face of the ice-lake, appeared like a spectre which 
the eye could with difficulty recognize ; the wreaths 
of smoke ascending from her funnel seemed to grow 
fixed in the atmosphere, and to remain there for a 
long time motionless and suspended, like a black 
column with gigantic torsades, which at last crumbled 
slowly into ruin, and vanished fragment by fragment. 

After crossing the open basin or wacke, of which 
we have spoken, the Tegethoff was confronted by a 
new barrier of ice. She had scarcely come up with 
it before the ice-blocks crowded in all around her, 
and she was completely beset. For three days she 
remained in this position, — the sky cloudless and 
the weather calm. On the 2nd of August, the 
influence of a gentle breeze having set the ice in 
motion, her fires were relighted, and, with the help 
of her engines, she succeeded in forcing a passage 
into a part of the navigable sea in the direction of 
Novaya Zemlya. Before long she sighted the pic- 
turesque glaciers and lofty summits of that group of 
islands. The current carried her bravely along, and 
not a splinter of ice was visible on the horizon. 
But* as ill luck would have it, on the day following 
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a dense mist arose, accompanied by storms of snow, 
which compelled her now to steer to the west 
towards Admiralty Peninsula. A violent gale and 
snow-storm broke out in the night of the 6th to 7th 
of August, bringing from the west and north thick 
agglomerations of ice. Twenty-four hours later the 
mass was so compact that the Tegethoff could no 
longer advance even with the aid of steam ; and her 
commanders resolved on retracing their course, to 
await a change of weather. 

Close at hand, in a wacke, or open basin, they per- 
ceived a schooner; but before they could make up to 
her, to put on board letters and despatches for home, 
she disappeared in the interior of Gwosdarew Bay. 

Next day, on a change of wind, they resumed 
their course along the coast ; there was no longer 
any ice, with the exception of some bergs, which 
had evidently parted from the glaciers of the neigh- 
bouring islands. The surface of not a few of these 
was encrusted with gravel. Up to the 12 th of 
August the Tegethoff continued her northward 
advance, having always in sight, at a distance of 
about eight miles, the mountains — gradually decreas- 
ing in elevation — of Novaya Zemlya. 

In the latitude of the Pankratjew Islands, a 
sailing-vessel was suddenly discovered on the 
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horizon. She endeavoured to attract the attention 
of the Tegethoff by firing guns and hoisting her flag. 
To the surprise and gratification of Lieutenants 
Weyprecht and Payer, she proved to be the Austro- 
Hungarian vessel Isbjorn, on board of which they 
had served in the preceding year. She was com- 
manded by Count Wilczek, a distinguished patron 
of scientific inquiry, who had taken a leading part 
in the equipment and despatch of the Austro-Hun- 
garian expedition. The object of her voyage was 
to establish in those regions a dep6t of coal and 
provisions for the use of the explorers. 

In pleasant company, the two ships steered north- 
ward; but in the afternoon of the 13th, in latitude 
76° 18' N., and longitude 61° 17' K, the ice, fog, 
and bad weather forced them to separate some 
cables' length apart, and to cast anchor in the pack, 
about one mile from land. 

In the immediate vicinity, to the south, lay the 
Barents Islands, with their singular threefold peaks, 
which the whale-hunters know by the ominous 
name of the Three Shrouds. To the north rose, 
with dazzling whiteness, an enormous mountain of 
ice, which, from its immense mass, could not have 
been begotten by the glaciers of Novaya Zemlya. 
Whence came it ? Of what remote and unknown 
shore was it the sign and herald ? 
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For eight days the ships were detained near the 
Barents Islands by fog, and snow, and the masses of 
ice, and contrary winds. Their officers utilized the 
time in establishing the dep6t, and making excur- 
sions to the surrounding country. This archipelago 
is low and flat, surrounded by reefs, and separated 
from Novaya Zemlya by a narrow strait, the shores 
of which rise in a succession of terraces of lichened 
and mossy rocks. 

On the morning of the 20th of August, having 
completed their preparations, and the appearance of 
the sea being more favourable, the two ships made 
ready to start on their separate courses, — the Isbjom 
homeward, and the Tegethoff towards the Pole. The 
farewell which the crews took of one another was 
marked by much emotion ; and it was with a feeling 
of almost profound devotion the men of the Iabjom 
watched the departure of their heroic fellow-country- 
men as they passed onward into a new and unknown 
world. 

All that day the Tegethoff made what progress 
she could to the north of Novaya Zemlya. The 
channel which she followed up narrowed, however, 
as she advanced ; and the ice, especially near the 
land, grew more and more solid. At nightfall, 
enormous aggregates of blocks, soldered together by 
frost, completely barred the route ; and the Tegethoff 
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dropped anchor, to wait for some favourable accident. 
Instead of breaking up, however, the ice continued 
to extend in every direction, until the steamer was 
once more beleaguered, and every trace of open 
water disappeared. The blockade was absolute ; a 
blockade which the Tegethoff was never able to 
force. 

Fortunately her crew had no very clear notion of 
the future ; in the midst of the most irremediable 
catastrophes they remained cheerful and full of hope, 
and this liveliness of spirit supported them in all 
their trials. Who knows what fatal discouragement 
might not have fallen upon the seamen and their 
leaders, had they, on that memorable night, been 
aware that for four and twenty months they would 
become the sport of the Polar elements, and that 
instead of pressing forward undauntedly, a glorious 
phalanx of pioneers, they would drift along without 
a will of their own or a possibility of resistance, 
captive upon a raft of ice, which the wind carried 
whithersoever it listed ? 

In the last days of August the thermometer, in 
the Arctic regions, usually marks zero ; but in 1872 
it fell prematurely and suddenly to six degrees (R.) 
below it. The pungent and icy air was already 
saturated with snow. The sun appeared but seldom ; 
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at midnight it sank below the horizon. The rigging 
of the Tegethoff was constantly frozen ; in a word, 
everything showed that the Arctic winter was 
swiftly approaching. The explorers ascertained that 
their place of imprisonment lay in latitude 76° 22' 
N., and longitude 62° 5' E. 

As the mass which invested the steamer was com- 
posed solely of small ice-floes or blocks heaped one 
upon another, the commanders of the expedition still 
cherished a hope of their disruption by the first 
strong breeze; but the contrary was the case. 
What with the intensity of the frost and the fre- 
quency of violent drifts of snow, the fusion of the 
surrounding blocks increased, and in a few days had 
converted them into one immense and well-cemented 
mass. This compact plain was subjected to a slight 
drifting movement which bore it slowly in a north- 
east direction, ranging along the upper coast of 
Novaya Zemlya. 

On the 1st of September the thermometer sank 
to - 9° Reaumur. The sun set for six hours, and 
the newly formed ice acquired in a single night so 
much solidity, that the explorers were constrained 
to abandon all hope of extrication, except by the 
assistance of the equinoctial storms. 

Officers and men endeavoured by a variety of 
occupations to relieve the monotony of their unfor- 
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tunate detention. They skated on the new ice 
where it was free from snow ; they indulged in 
gymnastic exercises; they trained the dogs; they 
made meteorological observations, or sketched the 
landscape; not a few went out in pursuit of the 
bear, the fox, or the seal. A gale from the north- 
east temporarily diverted the ice-field into a 
westerly course, and broke it up over an area of 
some roods. The crew seized the opportunity to 
attack it, in the hope of completing the rupture, 
with saw and gunpowder ; but neither was of much 
avail. The portions open or loosened closed together 
again in the twinkling of an eye ; and even the giant 
force of steam failed to impress on the ice-field an 
independent movement or to dislocate the bulk 
which the workmen's tools had attacked. 

The crevasses which from time to time occurred 
in the ice-raft of our explorers were a source of con- 
tinually fresh emotions. Each tolerably wide gap 
awoke in them a new hope ; all who were on the 
ice immediately returned to the ship, and at their 
various posts anxiously watched for the slightest 
symptoms of deliverance. 

But deliverance did not come : the equinoctial 
storms, so anxiously expected, failed to put in an 
appearance ; and the ice-immured Tegethoff drifted 
constantly towards the north-east, crossing, on the 
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2nd of October, the seventy-seventh parallel of 
latitude, and passing into the region of the shadows. 

To break up by regular and methodical work, 
and work with an object, the dull uniformity of 
their existence, the captains of the Tegethoff ordered 
the construction of some ice-houses round the ship. 
As if by magic the appearance of the gloomy ice- 
field was changed ; it became a workyard, full of 
animation and activity; men split up and sawed 
and squared immense tabular blocks, which the dogs 
transported to their destined sites ; snow mixed 
with sea -water formed a cement of admirable 
tenacity; and soon fine walls of crystal began to 
rise, and rear aloft their massive towers. Exhausted 
by their severe toil, the men enjoyed the reward, at 
all events, of sound, refreshing sleep. 

Their drifting progress towards the Pole increased 
in rapidity. Immense parhelia, or sun haloes, the 
ordinary signs of storm or snow showers, were 
almost daily outlined upon the firmament; and 
every day they passed further and further from the 
low and barren shores of Novaya Zemlya. A 
strange country ; a true image of chaos ! For cen- 
turies the few fishermen who have frequented it 
have furnished the most contradictory descriptions ; 
and we are to this day in want of an exact chart of 
these lands beyond Cape Nassau, up to which part 
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only has the cartography of Novaya Zemlya been 
completed. These islands, stern and inhospitable as 
they were in aspect, presented themselves to the 
castaways on the great Polar raft as a pleasant 
object ; to them, in their blind erratic course, they 
were a fixed image, a symbol of immobility, a halt- 
ing-place on the threshold of the Unknown World. 
Alas, even this last vision was not much longer to 
be theirs : day by day it grew more indistinct ; in 
the middle of October, at a distance of thirty miles, 
they could see only a low range of misty heights ; 
quickly these vanished altogether, 

" Like the baseless fabric of a vision;" 

and the immense solitude of the frozen sea engulfed, 
as in an abyss, the Tegethoff and her crew, who 
then indeed felt as if they were for ever separated 
by an inexorable barrier from their kindred 
humanity ! 

It is difficult for the reader to understand the 
awful dreariness of the Arctic winter. Winter 
in the coldest regions of civilized Europe has its 
compensations; there are life and activity and the 
stir and movement of men; the voices of nature 
are not all silent ; breadths of vegetation break up 
the gaunt gloom of the landscape. But in the 
frozen wilderness of the Pole the wintry solitude is 
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without relief ; it is a bare, gaunt frigidity in all 
its horror ; it is the implacable hostility of a nature 
which wakes from its silent inertness only to de- 
stroy itself with a horrible crash and clang. 

Autumn came, and with it the lengthening nights; 
the weeks glided by, and still the colossal raft 
drifted constantly towards the north-east. If at 
times a new crevasse furrowed the surface of the 
floating mass, it was but a transient gap, a kind of 
wrinkle quickly effaced. So far at least the ocean 
had worn an aspect of tranquillity which banished 
from the minds of the voyagers all apprehension, 
and the raft seemed to possess all the conveniences 
requisite for a comfortable winter station. An at- 
tentive observer, however, would have been warned 
by many signs that this apparent security would be 
of no long duration. Hoarse sounds frequently pro- 
ceeded from the shattered and shattering islets in 
the neighbourhood ; pyramidal masses rose here and 
there, in a menacing manner, in the interstices of 
the frozen plains ; inhospitable Nature was silently 
collecting her forces to launch them suddenly 
against the rash invaders of her virgin realm. 

One evening, in the cabins of the Tegethoff, men 
remarked to each other that the lamps flickered, and 
that the mass of the ice-field trembled. 
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It was the 13th of October, and the thermometer 
marked thirteen degrees below zero. The supersti- 
tious members of the crew did not fail to be struck 
by this unlucky coincidence : they recalled the fact 
that the committee for organizing the expedition 
had been constituted on the 13th of February; that 
the ship had been launched on the 13th of April ; 
that it had sailed from Bremen Harbour on the 1 3th 
of June, resumed its voyage at Tromsoe on the 1 3th 
of July, and had fallen in with the ice on the thir- 
teenth day thereafter. How could a ship be other 
than unfortunate when burdened with such a suc- 
cession of " thirteenths " ? 

And so it happened that, next morning at break- 
fast time, the floe split open from right to left. 
Everybody hastened upon deck, and found the fore 
quarters of the Tegethoff subjected to a pressure 
which threatened to crush them ; the steersman's 
wheel, where most exposed to the shock, groaned 
piteously : to unship it was impossible, owing to its 
great weight, but all was done that could be done to 
strengthen it. 

Says Lieutenant Payer : — " It was a spectacle at 
once laughable and pathetic to see this handful of 
human beings calling upon their pigmean muscles 
to withstand the powers of nature. We leaped 
upon an ice-field, which, in its violent trepidations, 
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literally filled the air with melancholy noises. Like 
spiders which struggle to repair their web when its 
threads have been torn asunder by an enemy's hand, 
we made haste to reknit, by means of anchors and 
cables, the rents made in the ice, in the hope that 
the frost eventually would complete the consolida- 
tion of our work. Alas, a single respiratory move- 
ment of the Polar Ocean sufficed to burst asunder 
all our handiwork. 

"The revolt of the elements was soon complete: 
the plains of ice were transformed into threatening 
mountains, which hurtled against each other with 
an infernal din — with an indescribable blending 
of cries, roarings, hissings, whistlings, and mocking 
laughter. Our raft was no longer anything better 
than a medley of shifting blocks. Some, dominating 
the ship by fully six or seven feet, pressed its broad- 
side with a terrible weight; others precipitated 
themselves under the keel, where suddenly a liquid 
abyss opened and engulfed them ; so that thereafter 
the Tegethoff began slowly to rise out of the water, — 
a most deplorable circumstance, as we shall presently 
see. 

" Convinced that we should speedily lose our poor 
steamer, we hastily made preparations for abandoning 
her when the fatal moment should arrive, furnishing 
ourselves with her two flags and various articles 
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with which we could not make up our mind to part. 
What a terrible moment ! To equip ourselves with 
feverish haste while the timbers cracked and shook 
around us ; to estimate at a last rapid glance the 
value of every article; to acknowledge that all hope 
is lost; to hear on all sides the cracking of the 
vessel's hull, and the doors spontaneously opening 
and shutting, and nevertheless to be unable to 
resolve to leave it ! It is midnight ; a new shock 
takes place more formidable than any that has pre- 
ceded it ; and this time the ship is caught by the 
ice in the direction of her length. A general panic 
prevails. Provisions, ammunition, tents, furs, and 
sledges are accumulated on the deck. Alas ! where 
can we take refuge when the ship breaks up ? Of 
this no one has thought. And yet it is true that 
there is no longer a single ice-floe intact in the circle 
around us, not a single block in repose or in a con- 
dition to furnish us with a refuge; all is in agitation, 
all involved and tormented — in inextricable con- 
fusion. 

" The dogs ! Attention to the dogs ! The poor 
beasts had leaped upon the chests, and there with 
stupified gaze regarded the deafening contention of 
the ice-masses. They were at once secured. The 
terror of the scene around them had made them 
extraordinarily submissive. 
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" Suddenly, at four o'clock in the morning, the 
pressure subsided. We profited by the unhoped-for 
respite to examine more at leisure our situation. 
The carpenter inspected the seams of the deck ; they 
were still intact ; the cross-beams had not suffered 
materially, and there were not more than three 
inches of water in the hold ; only the iron cramps 
of the screw had been torn off. 

"This happy result was due solely to the solid 
strength of our ship and the rounded form of its 
bow. I may add that it had been raised upright 
sufficiently for us to mount the stairs without diffi- 
culty. 

" Delighted at escaping so easily, we retired to 
our cabins to enjoy a brief repose. Thenceforth we 
always went to sleep fully dressed, for this surprise 
had given us a lesson ; it had taught us to mistrust 
the slightest sounds in the ice, and to be always on 
the alert, like a people living on a soil subject to 
volcanic perturbations. Moreover, we had before us 
the long Polar night, with its terrible cold; we knew 
not towards what unknown regions of the globe we 
might yet be driven ; and, above all, we knew not 
what might be the end of this singular Odyssey." 

Up to the end of October the pressures were 
renewed every twenty-four hours either by day or 
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night. Everything necessary to the wants of life 
was kept carefully packed up; often, with an excess 
of precaution, the dogs were harnessed aux sangles 
three days in succession. The temperature had 
sunk to 26° R. below zero; the moon often appeared 
surrounded by a gigantic halo. On the 24th, in the 
cabins, the lamps were lighted for the greater part 
of the day; on the 28th the sun shed its farewell 
rays on the lonely explorers. 

In imitation of the wrecked crew of the Hansa, 
the men of the Tegethoff had built on the ice a house 
of coal-bricks, — that is, bricks of compressed coal. 
It had not a promising appearance of security, how- 
ever. All kinds of enemies threatened it: the 
storm, which might strip off its roof ; the sun, which, 
when it returned, would liquefy the snow cement ; 
the fire in the interior, which, unless vigilantly 
watched, might ignite and consume the walls ; and 
the foundation on which it stood, for at the first 
shock it might open instantaneously and precipitate 
the frail edifice into the abyss. 

Man accustoms himself to everything ; yet, writes 
Lieutenant Payer, we could never get habituated to 
those daily commotions and their attendant anxiety. 
Always to be on the watch for a catastrophe, and to 
say to one's self, Will it be to-day, or to-morrow, or 
sl year hence ? — it is this which makes men mad. 
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Every night to be startled out of bed, and to rush 
in terror through the darkness ! " We became," he 
says, " so many wild beasts. The threefold move- 
ment of getting up, of taking one's gun with the 
bag which held the cherished articles one wished to 
save, and of climbing the stairs to the deck, became 
for us a purely mechanical act. Supported by the 
vessel's trembling bulwark, we watched, for a longer 
or shorter period, according to circumstances, the 
whirl and collision of the ice-masses ; after which, 
sick with fatigue and sleeplessness, we withdrew, 
until the next alarm, into the interior of our 
prison." 

The grand Polar twilights began in November. 
Those magical phenomena, with their wonderful 
effects of light and shade, such as exist only under 
an Arctic sky, were of nightly occurrence, and never 
failed to delight and surprise and gratify. The 
minimum temperature during this month did not 
exceed- 29° R. There was little wind, and no new 
catastrophe affected the ice-raft of the Tegethoff. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

AN ARCTIC WINTER. 

| HE last day of the year 1872 was marked 
by so violent a pressure that a general 
cry was raised of Sauve qui pent, and 
with one consent all rushed on deck. The evening 
passed, nevertheless, without any fresh alarm, and 
the explorers beguiled the hours with lively con- 
versation until the hour of midnight struck and 
announced the advent of the new year. They had 
arranged to welcome it with the usual congratula- 
tions, and by opening one of the two bottles of 
champagne which still remained to them. 

Klotz, a Tyrolean, and one of the crew, had been 
directed to " ice " it amidst the blocks of ice that 
lay outside the vessel. As ill luck would have it, 
he left it there for four hours, in a temperature of 
23° R below zero, so that when it was brought to 
table it was frozen solid ! 

After the feast came an illumination: the shining 
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spars and shrouds of the vessel gleamed luridly 
against the black night in the shifting reflection of 
their torches, and the icy scene around flashed back 
a myriad beams. 

Thus passed away the year 1872 on board the 
imprisoned Tegethoff. 

Do you see, in the radiant moonlight, yonder 
white spectre, which rears its arms towards heaven, 
and stiffens its straightened nerves, which shine like 
steel ? That is the Tegethoff, cribbed and confined 
in her prison of icebergs. 

Look at the handful of men which she shelters : 
grouped around a red-hot German stove, they wait, 
like the spell-bound princes and princesses in the 
fairy tales, the magic intervention which will break 
the charm that holds them captive. Meanwhile 
they have done their best to confront their hard 
fate bravely. 

The stove, with its scientifically arranged tubes, 
successfully opposes the most terrible frosts of the 
Arctic winter, though never consuming more than 
four quintals. and a half of coal in a month. There 
is a difference of 70° R between the temperature in 
the cabin and on deck. As soon as the cabin door 
is opened, a whirlwind of whitish vapour pours into 
the cabin ; the person entering seems as unsubstan- 
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tial as a cloud ; and if a drop of water fall upon his 
clothes, however near he may be to the stove, it is 
immediately converted into an icicle. If he have a 
book in his hand and opens it, the book smokes as 
if it were on fire. Frequently the upper stratum of 
air in the cabin gets so intolerably heated that, if 
the weather be calm, the hatchway is opened ; 
straightway it rushes out, like a dense column of 
smoke through a chimney, and rapidly mingles with 
the external atmosphere. 

The arrangement and furniture of this apartment 
are exceedingly simple. Gorgeous " aesthetic " draw- 
ing-rooms would be out of place in the Arctic regions. 
In the middle stands a large table, at which the ex- 
plorers pursue their studies and take their meals ; 
around it are the bunkers on which they sit. In a 
recess, between two pilasters, is set the little library, 
containing about four hundred volumes, of which at 
least one half are scientific treatises. 

Beside it hang the chronometers, which obsti- 
nately persist, against all reason, in marking the hours 
of day and night when there is no day ; next the 
mast is the doctor's drug store ; then comes another 
table, and a cabinet filled with bottles. Each person 
is allowed — hear it, ye teetotalers ! — a -bottle of 
rum for a fortnight's consumption. As for wine, 
not having been stowed in the cabin, it is all frozen; 
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but in its place is an ample supply of melted snow, 
and a large vessel, full to the brim, is always kept 
upon the table. 

Underneath the cabin are the stores of alcohol 
(seven hundred measures, each containing two litres) 
and petroleum (eighteen hundred measures). These 
are the volcanoes, or mines, which endanger the 
safety of the voyagers. The accumulation of these 
combustible materials, together with twenty thousand 
cartridges, and in the neighbourhood of numerous 
lighted lamps, frightfully increases the risk of fire, 
and renders necessary the most vigilant precautions. 

Let us now sketch a day's occupations on board 
the ice-bound vessel. 

The seaman on duty, at an early hour of the 
morning, puts out the night lamp and kindles the 
stove, which may be considered as the explorers' 
" sun." Those whom the smoke fails to awaken are 
roused by the loud summons : " Gentlemen, it is 
three-quarters past seven ; be good enough to rise." 

An interval of a quarter of an hour is allowed, 
during which the sleepers are careful to give no 
sign of their existence. Then comes the second 
summons : — 

" Breakfast is served." 

An eloquent phrase, which dispels the general 
indifference and pretended somnolence. From each 
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berth emerges an individual, clad in most pictu- 
resque costume, and the day's labours begin. 

On the deck takes place the usual routine ; in 
the cabin, they draw and write and make observa- 
tions, or handle hammer and saw. 

The morning meal consists of cocoa, biscuit, and 
butter ; at noon, a repast is served of tinned meats, 
dried vegetables, and coffee ; in the evening, tea, 
butter, cheese, and ham; — so that the explorers do 
not live the abstemious lives of anchorites ! Fre- 
quently the dish has to be re-cooked before it 
can be presented, as a great part of the provisions 
is frozen hard as stone. The action of the frost 
extracts the salt from the butter in large quantities ; 
and the knives are so affected that, if the least 
pressure be exercised, they snap like straws. 
Hence the cook's task, throughout the expedition, 
was distinguished by its extreme difficulty. 

Every Sunday, at noon, divine service is cele- 
brated; shorn of most of its accessories, it is 
true, but not the less with a grave simplicity and 
solemnity befitting the circumstances of the wor- 
shippers, who, in this world of solitude and silence, 
feel nearer to God, perhaps, than the dwellers in 
crowded cities. At the sound of the bell, the hand- 
ful of Christians assemble under the tent which 
covers the ship's deck, and there, by the pale flicker 
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of a lamp in which fish-oil is burned, one of the 
officers reads the gospel, as in the primitive times 
of Christianity. 

After dinner an hour is allowed for rest; and 
recumbent on their couches, in their tent-house, 
they count how many seconds go to the hour, and 
how many hours to the year. Theirs is not the 
resource, which some of our English Polar expedi- 
tions have enjoyed, of dramatic representations : in 
the first place, the crew is not sufficiently numer- 
ous ; in the second, apart from the fact that their 
situation is too serious for such amusements, there 
is no room for stage or theatre in their little cabin ; 
and in the third, if everybody is to share in the 
gratification, the performance must be given in 
four different languages. 

A striking description is given by Lieutenant 
Payer of the ice-pressures or shocks to which the 
Tegethoff was occasionally subjected. 

Thus, on the 22nd of January, a sudden cry 
arose of " Save yourselves ! On deck, if you 
would save your lives !" And everybody leaped 
from his berth, hastily threw on his clothes, seized 
his bag and gun, and felt his way on deck in the 
blinding darkness. 

The horrible grinding noise draws nearer of the 
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blocks of ice as they jostle and hurtle against one 
another ; it is like the sound of a hundred chariots 
rolling over a broken -and rugged soil. The pres- 
sure against the sides of the vessel increases ; she 
shudders from stem to stern, and gives forth a 
kind of wail, like the cry of a suffering child. The 
ice underneath the keel begins to tremble, and 
groans in every imaginable variety of despair. At 
first the din resembles the whistling of a thousand 
arrows through the air ; then it swells into a furi- 
ous concert, in which the shrillest voices mingle 
with the hoarsest; wilder and wilder grows the 
uproar ; all around the ship the ice breaks up in 
concentred fissures, and the shattered fragments 
roll and accumulate one upon another. 

A peculiar rhythm, marked by frightful jerks, 
indicates the culminating point of the pressure. 
The ear listens with keen anguish to this well- 
known modulation. Then comes a terrific crack- 
ing; streaks of black shoot here and there across 
the ice ; these are new crevasses which in a moment 
open, close beside the alarmed navigators, into 
yawning abysses. Frequently this is also the last 
effort of the phenomenon. The great icebergs 
growl and collide and crumble, like a city falling 
into ruin. A few murmurs are heard at intervals ; 
and — all is at rest. 
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But on this occasion the rest is of brief duration : 
before the hand of the dial has completed its round 
the same convulsions are repeated twice, thrice, four 
times, and each more terrible than its predecessor. 

The circular investment of ice-blocks which pro- 
tected the ship was destroyed in this " cataclysm." 
The outline of the frozen raft assumed a new 
character; tabular blocks reared upright out of 
ocean, and settled into gigantic voussures; all the 
plains were covered with protuberances which bore 
witness to the singular elasticity of the ice. Every- 
where the crystalline masses were contorted and 
twisted into the most fantastic shapes, and between 
them rolled a boiling gulf, white with foam ; the 
solid reefs were broken into a thousand pieces, 
and torrents of snow trickled down the fissures 
yawning in their sides. 

One ancient block might have been observed, the 
survivor of many winters, which as it rolled along 
with the current, and wheeled round and round, 
crushed the smaller blocks in its neighbourhood; 
until, with all the others, it succumbed at last be- 
fore the onslaught of an enormous iceberg, the levi- 
athan of that world of ice, which, disregardful of 
the furious chaos, pursued its stately way through 
the impotent pigmies, and shivered into crystal 
splinters their feeble sides. 
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In the midst of this elemental war struggled the 
unfortunate Tegethoff; and exposed to such awful 
alarms, hundreds of leagues distant from human 
society, lived, from morning to evening, our little 
band of heroes, awaiting, with courageous resigna- 
tion, the fatal moment. 

Each successive pressure had raised the ship higher 
out of the water, until at last she rested on a mere 
pivot of ice, and any accident might capsize her. 

The breathless silence which generally broods 
over the frozen wilderness has in it an element of 
horror not inferior to that of the convulsions that 
sometimes shake it. The explorer knows only too 
well that this moment of calm is but a delusive 
repose, a simple pause or hush of the forces of 
nature, and that at the lightest provocation they 
are prepared to renew, in the bosom of the dark- 
ness, their formidable contention. 

Towards the end of January, the sun began to 
mount towards the horizon, but the night showed 
little diminution in length or intensity of darkness. 
But as January passed into February the day grew 
lighter, and at ten in the morning it was possible 
to read the thermometer without the aid of a lamp. 
The glow in the south at noon daily became more 
vivid, and in clear weather, at seven o'clock, a 
glimmer of dawn was perceptible. In the middle 
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of February, the groups of ice-blocks began, for the 
first time, to project a shadow ; and in spite of the 
extreme severity of the temperature, the explorers 
were able to enjoy a few hours in the outer air. 
It seemed to them like an escape from the tomb. 
But there was this drawback : the long Polar night 
began to exercise upon them its paralyzing and 
somniferous influence, and with all the more force 
because they had hitherto resisted obstinately the 
desire to sleep. 

On the 19th of February, in the latitude (79° 
15' N.) in which the Tegethoff was lying, the sun 
ought to reappear above the horizon ; but owing to 
an effect of refraction, due to the low temperature 
prevailing, - 30° R, the explorers were able to 
salute its rays three days earlier. The return of 
the great orb of day is, for the Arctic navigator, a 
solemn event ! And when one has undergone a 
long experience of the darkness of the frozen soli- 
tudes, one begins to have some sympathy with the 
antique cultus of the Sun-god ! With as much 
eagerness as the Assyrians from the verdant ter- 
races of the Euphrates, our adventurers, from the 
summit of the icebergs, and the ship's mastheads, 
watched and waited for the first auspicious beam. 
A luminous wave trembling along the horizon indi- 
cated the arrival of the solemn moment ; and im- 
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mediately afterwards, in the midst of a purple glow, 
rose the sun ! What speech, what utterance could 
fitly embody the feelings of their hearts ? As if 
hesitating, the great orb at first revealed but half 
its disc; one might have fancied that it did not 
deem the desolate world of ice worthy to see the 
whole of its glorious face. The colossal bergs 
blushed, like so many Sphinxes, in the sudden 
illumination ; the stiffened reefs and lofty crystal- 
line walls extended their shadows athwart the glitter- 
ing mirror of snow ; and gleams of a soft rose-hue 
were diffused over all parts of the cold Polar land- 
scape. With this revelation of light began, in truth, 
the New Year. What was reserved in its mysterious 
bosom for the heroic band on board the Tegethoff? 

The new-riseh sun had shown its brow of molten 
gold above the horizon for a few minutes only 
when its radiance was again extinguished; a sad 
violet tint overspread all nature ; and the stars in 
the darkened firmament shone with tremulous lustre 
upon the motionless hulk of the frozen vessel.* 

* James Montgomery, in his poem of "Greenland," has antici- 
pated the fate of the Tegethoff: — 

" There lies a vessel in this realm of frost, 
Not wrecked, not stranded, yet for ever lost; 
Its keel embedded in the solid mass ; 
Its glistening sails appear expanded glass ; 
The transverse ropes with pearls enormous strung, 
The yards with icicles grotesquely hung." 
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The crew of the Tegethoff profited by the brief 
interval of sunlight to examine one another with 
curious glance. 

They were greatly surprised, you may be sure, 
at the change in their appearance wrought by their 
long confinement in the darkness of the Arctic 
night. Their lank visages were wan with a livid 
pallor ; most of them, with nose emaciated and 
prominent, with eye hollow and dim, looked like 
men slowly recovering from some wasting and al- 
most mortal disease. 

Fortunately, these morbid symptoms and signs 
quickly disappeared under the beneficial influence 
of the day. And the depression of spirit likewise 
disappeared. They set to work to build a house 
of ice, roofless, and open on the south ; and therein, 
on each recurrence of a fair and tranquil day, they 
exposed themselves, like lizards, to the sun's warm 
rays, in which all life quickens and develops and 
rejoices. 

With the month of March began the Arctic 
spring. Yet to the imprisoned navigators it was 
spring only in name. Spring, without the tender, 
laughing vegetation of the leas and groves! 
Spring, without the song of the lark and the smile 
of the primrose ! Instead of its fresh and balmy 
breezes, an atmosphere heavy with snow, a sharp, 
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cutting fog, in which myriads of icy particles 
floated, and through which might daily be dis- 
cerned the images of fantastic parhelia. 

The mean temperature during March was 25° 
below zero ; throughout the month the weather 
was remarkably calm. The intensity of the day- 
light increased rapidly ; the shadows of the boulders 
of ice grew shorter and more sharply defined. 
After the 10th, the rosy reflections of the twilight 
lingered all night above the horizon ; and the dark- 
ness at midnight was not greater than that at noon 
in the last days of December. 

The first birds made their appearance on the 
27th, — some small divers, which fluttered over the 
ship, and then swooped down into the pools of 
water formed in the ice, to feed upon the crustaceans 
that inhabited them. 

A bear visited them on the 15th. The navi- 
gators, warned of his approach by the loud barking 
of one of their dogs, posted themselves among the 
hummocks, and made ready to give him a warm 
welcome. He advanced to leeward, according to 
custom, and showed a lively interest in the build- 
ings scattered round the ship ; then he climbed a 
thin high ridge of ice, and seated himself on the 
summit, balancing himself carefully, with his nose 
in the air. 
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There was something so comical in this posture 
that some of the hunters broke out into a peal of 
laughter ; and the astonished animal, descending 
from his post of observation, marched off with a 
doubtful and troubled air, blundering into the very- 
direction of his enemies, who, when he got within 
range, brought him to the ground with a single 
shot. 

At length arrived the month of April ; the so- 
called season of " ice-candles." 

These " ice-candles " are the innumerable stalac- 
tites, the long garlands of frozen tears, which cling 
to the edge of every object — the sides of the ship, 
the yards, the rigging, the ledges and peaks of ice, 
whose sharp outlines are rounded more and more 
by the process of evaporation. 

" To kill time " seems to be a great object with 
ice-bound navigators, who, in the frozen landscapes 
around them, find little to amuse or encourage them. 
The men of the Tegethoff, as the spring-time ad- 
vanced, resorted to various occupations. Some of 
them reared a Babel-tower of ice ; others practised 
firing at a target until they were skilful enough 
to have entered the lists at Wimbledon; others 
again, under Lieutenant Payer's superintendence, 
constructed through the defiles and accidents of 
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" the pack " a regular road, with serpentine curves, 
acclivities and declivities, over a circuit of three 
miles round the ship. 

Every time the snow fell, the road disappeared 
under a layer of snow which had to be cleared 
away laboriously. This difficult task had not 
only the advantage of promoting amongst the men 
a wholesome activity, but offered also opportunities 
for exercising the dogs in drawing the loaded 
sledges. At the same time, Lieutenant Payer 
added every day to his album new sketches of the 
Polar landscape, and accustomed himself to draw, 
for hours together, whatever the temperature might 
be, with hands lightly gloved. 

It was a special gratification to our adventurers 
when the glow of day illuminated the cabins and 
between decks, so that they could read without 
fatiguing recourse to artificial light. For - five 
months they had burned petroleum and fish-oil in 
their abode ; the walls were black with smoke, 
and it proved no ordinary labour to restore to 
them a clean and comfortable appearance. But 
the heaviest work was unloading the ship's hold of 
all that it contained, except coal, in order to re- 
move the incrustation of ice which had formed on 
the sides, and, in melting, damaged the provisions. 
It was full time ; for, at the end of April, in this 
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part of the ship, the temperature was only one 
degree below zero. The provisions which had 
previously been kept exposed upon the ice were 
then carried on board; the shocks having ceased, 
there was no longer any reason for their exposure. 

The men next set to work to clear away the 
rampart of snow which had risen round the ship 
in the course of the winter, and the solid stratum, 
more than a foot thick, which had formed upon 
deck. 

Arctic springs are variable in character : at the 
end of April the snow began again to fall in heavy 
showers, and quickly buried the ice anew under its 
ghastly shroud. On the 2nd of May, the ther- 
mometer had sunk to 18° below zero, and in the 
middle of the month dense fogs and violent gales 
were of frequent occurrence. 

In the way of birds, our explorers, up to that 
date, had been visited only by divers or gulls ; on 
one occasion only, a snow-ortolan planted itself 
unsuspiciously among them. On the 24th, how- 
ever, appeared some birds of a higher order, not- 
ably the auk, whose flesh, be it said, is dainty and 
nutritious ; and the glaucous gull ; and before long 
the borders of the small ice-pools were haunted day 
and night by numbers of the feathered tribes, which 
filled the silent wastes with deafening clamour. 
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On the 1st of June the minimum temperature 
was still as low as -8°; in the middle of the 
month it had risen to +1°. On the 14 th fell the 
first shower of rain ; on the 29th the thermometer 
showed 8° above, an amount of heat almost stifling 
for men who had just spent a winter in latitude 79°. 

It is almost impossible to describe the fulness of 
light which spreads over the Arctic world in its 
cloudless summer days. An actual glow or fervour 
acts on the surface of the floating masses of ice, the 
edges of which are seen smoking in the distance, 
while, owing to the refraction, the lofty ice- 
bergs apparently change their form continually. 
This abundance of light is at times so excessive 
that after a while it actually blisters the skin, and 
would strike blind those exposed to it if they had not 
the prudence to screen their wearied eyes. On the 
other hand, the sea, at a short distance, seems of a 
deep black, though preserving its azure tint in the 
narrow canals which traverse the ice ; compared 
with the dazzling brilliancy of the snow, even the 
blue of heaven seems almost black. And every- 
where may be heard a continuous murmur or 
sumrrm, — the blending of the thousand tiny voices 
of the thawing waters and the thud of a multitude 
of petty avalanches which dash down the innumer- 
able furrows into the yawning crevasses of "the pack." 
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Hence arose an excessive humidity, which caused 
the voyagers much inconvenience ; in spite of their 
waterproof boots there was not a day on which 
they went dry-shod. 

Towards the end of May, Lieutenants Weyprecht 
and Payer unwillingly came to the conclusion that 
the relaxation of the fetters which held the Tegethoff 
was not sufficient to secure its release, and that the 
efforts of all must energetically be directed to that 
end. Consequently the whole crew, the cook and 
invalids excepted, attacked in every conceivable way 
the ice-field in which the Tegethoff lay immured; 
for several months, pike and axe, and saw and 
wedge did their utmost ; but, alas ! with no other 
result than to prove the powerlessness of man 
against the mighty forces of nature. 

At first they sank a number of shafts in a circle 
round the vessel, though such was the thickness of 
the ice that the water underneath was not reached 
even at a depth of eighteen feet. But by the 
middle of July it was sufficiently apparent that no 
connection could artificially be established between 
them so as to convert them into a canal ; and the 
workers then directed their efforts to the construc- 
tion of a basin round the ship, which still hung 
suspended on a frozen peak, in the hope that 
would then resume its normal position. It 
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gradually during the summer ; and on the 23rd the 
bow was only two feet and the stern only three 
above the line of flotation; but this advantage 
unhappily was more than neutralized by the more 
rapid liquefaction of the blocks which held its sides 
as in a vice. Its projection above the pack was 
such, that, to guard against the risk of a capsize, 
they were obliged to support it with strong wooden 
stays. 

July passed away, and August, and the chief 
amusement of the explorers was seal-hunting. It 
was, however, something more than an amusement 
— it was a necessary work ; for only by dint of 
fresh meat could they avert, or at least partially 
mitigate, diseases of a scorbutic character. Every 
day bands of hunters were posted in ambuscade on 
the edge of the crevasses in the ice-pack ; and it 
was seldom that, when evening came, the dogs had 
not a respectable booty to convey to the ship. 
Unfortunately it often happened that the animal, 
mortally wounded, fell into the water before the 
harpooner could secure it. Nearly all those seals 
belonged to the Greenland kind. Of walrus there 
was no trace, and only once was a sea-cow seen. 

On the 25 th of August the sun for the first 
time set at midnight. The period between this 
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epoch and the complete disappearance of the sun 
below the horizon, may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
Arctic autumn. Four days later, after a storm of 
rain and snow, succeeded by a gale from the north, 
the ship was covered with a thick layer of ice. It 
was an inch thick upon the rigging, and as it fell 
off in pieces of a pound weight upon the deck, the 
men found movement to and fro rather hazardous. 
On several occasions the sides of the ship froze over 
in the same way, to thaw again directly afterwards ; 
and at last came the final congelation, which coated 
masts, spars, and shrouds with a glittering incrusta- 
tion, that, at a later period, in the full moonlight, 
flashed back silver rays. 

Thus the summer of 1873 came to an end. It 
had brought with it the hope and promise of deliv- 
erance, but the hope and promise remained unful- 
filled. A second winter was rapidly advancing 
upon the captives, and still the Tegethoff hung sus- 
pended on the reef of ice. It is worth observing 
how custom deadens the sense of insupportable mis- 
fortune in the heart of man. A few months ago, 
and the adventurers would have been plunged into 
the deeps of despair by the prospect of a prolonged 
captivity which they now contemplated with patience; 
and the sole thought that really troubled them arose 
from the fear that they would eventually be com- 
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pelled to return home without having accomplished 
the object of their expedition. 

Yet at this moment they were close upon vic- 
tory ! 

It was the 30th of August 1873, and the day 
had passed its noon. The position of the ice-bound 
ship was in latitude 79° 43' N., and longitude 59° 
33' E. Eesting on the bulwarks of the Tegethoff, 
her officers were idly gazing at the floating clouds 
which ever and anon a ray of sunlight illuminated, 
when suddenly, in the remote north-west, emerged, 
like a trail of vapours, a line of abrupt rocks, devel- 
oping in a few minutes into a magnificent Alpine 
landscape. At first they stood like men fascinated; 
they could scarcely believe what they saw ; then, 
assuring themselves that the happy vision was not 
a fugitive and delusive mirage, they raised a joyous 
cry of " Land ! land ! Behold the land !" 

In a moment there ceased to be an invalid on 
board ! In the twinkling of an eye the good news 
spread through the ship, and everybody hastened 
on deck to make sure that it was true. 

True ? Yes, it was true. In a dream, as it 
were, and by means of the silent progress of the 
pack-ice, they had won the palm of triumph ; and 
all that remained was to ascertain the nature and 
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extent of the new land which had emerged so 
romantically out of the Polar chaos. 

Of that chaos they were, however, for the time, 
the helpless victims, and it was not possible for 
them at once to reach the goal that lay before them. 
Whoever had ventured to quit the raft which car- 
ried them would have been cut off from the rest, 
and must have perished ; yet, in their first rush of 
enthusiasm, they hastened across the frozen plain as 
if they would at once attain the newly-discovered 
shore. 

On reaching the farther edge of the pack — that 
is, about four miles from the ship — they found them- 
selves still some fifty miles or so from its nearest 
point. They were fain, therefore, to be content 
with escalading an iceberg to discern, if possible, 
the general aspect of this mysterious region, which 
for thousands of years had been concealed from and 
unknown to man — which chance, to use the common 
language, had revealed to a handful of castaways, 
whose utmost hope was to see once more their 
fatherland, but whom that fatherland, perhaps, 
already lamented as lost. 

In honour of their emperor-king, the voyagers 
christened the far-off coast by the name of Franz- 
Josef Land. The view which it presented to the 
distant spectators was exceedingly grand. From 
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Cape Tegethoff, as they named the first discovered 
headland, to the vague outlines which extended in 
a north-easterly direction, the foreground covered 
about one degree of latitude ; but as the southern- 
most portions lay at a great distance from the ex- 
plorers, they lacked authentic data for determining, 
even approximatively, the topographical configura- 
tion of the portion which they saw with comparative 
distinctness. 

They could recognize, however, the origin of the 
gigantic icebergs, which, in a constantly increasing 
number, they had encountered during the preceding 
weeks ; and from their enormous mass could esti- 
mate the importance of the neighbouring region and 
the exceptional development of its glaciers. 

In the early days of September, northerly winds 
drove them somewhat to the south, and they were 
unable, therefore, to make out more than a coast- 
line of undefined character ; but in the latter part 
of the month they reascended towards the north- 
east as high as latitude 79° 58', the extreme point 
to which the Tegethoff, with its raft, had attained. 
In front of them, at a distance of about twelve 
nautical miles, lay a group of islands, which they 
named Hochstetter Islands. 

They could then distinguish plainly the rocky 
coast of Franz- Josef Land ; and a good chance 
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seemed within their reach of gaining the coveted 
shore by a " forced march." It might very possibly 
be the last and only chance; for there was too 
much reason to fear that the winds might before 
long carry them out of sight of their discovery. 
The course taken by the ice-raft was beyond their 
control, beyond even their forecast. 

Half-a-dozen of them, therefore, quitted the ice- 
raft to trust themselves to the chances of the sur- 
rounding " pack." The pack was in a complete 
state of revolution, owing to the action of the 
easterly gales, which had driven all the ice-floes 
towards the coast, huddling them together with 
great violence. Our adventurers crossed the groan- 
ing masses with headlong haste, without remarking, 
in their ardour, the ruptures that were continually 
taking place, and the consequent danger they in- 
curred of being cut off from their comrades. All 
their anxiety was who would first gain the promised 
land. 

When they had accomplished about half their 
journey, and for some time had lost sight of their 
ship, a dense fog overtook them, which shrouded 
everything around them, and completely hid their 
coveted goal. There was nothing to be done but 
to retrace their steps, and find their way back to 
the Tegethoff; a task of no little difficulty, which 
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they would hardly have executed with success but 
for the sagacity of one of the dogs which they had 
taken with them. 

After the 7th of September, no further effort was 
made to release the ship. All came to the reluc- 
tant conclusion that the attempt was hopeless, and 
that after passing a second winter in the wilderness 
of ice and snow, they would have to abandon the 
Tegethoff, and return to Europe, if possible, with the 
help of the sledges and the boats. Their situation 
at this time was not encouraging ; for the number 
of sick increased, when open-air exercise could no 
longer be enjoyed, and four of the savants on board 
suffered severely from scurvy. 

The winter of 1872-1873 had been distinguished 
by its tranquil character and freedom from storms ; 
there was reason to fear that, owing to the prev- 
alence of northerly winds, the opposite would be the 
case with the winter of 1873-1874. 

The floating raft which held the Tegethoff in its 
inexorable grasp was exposed, in the early days of 
October, to a series of violent shocks, which broke 
it up at several points, and so reduced its dimen- 
sions, that from the ship to the extremity of the 
raft measured barely two hundred paces. Thus 
Jassened in bulk, it suffered very much from con- 
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tact with the surrounding floes, and each vibration 
that shot through its substance was faithfully com- 
municated, as by electric wire, to the interior of the 
ice-bound vessel. As a necessary result, her tim- 
bers began to creak and crack in a very ominous 
manner. What was to be done ? If the pressure 
to which she had been exposed in the preceding 
winter were to be repeated, was she strong enough 
to resist it? They were discussing this question 
when, on the 31st of October, they were carried 
into the midst of a belt of icebergs, some of which 
were of considerable height, and seemed to be drift- 
ing down upon them rapidly; they were then in 
latitude 79° 51' N., and longitude 58° 56' E. On 
the following morning — the temperature had already 
sunk to 22° below zero (R.) — they perceived land in 
front of them, in the north-west ; and from the 
distinctness of its rocky lines assumed that they 
would be able to reach it in so short a time as not 
to endanger the facility of return. 

They resolved on the attempt. Full of ardour, 
they set out to escalade, in the first place, the 
hummocks which formed, as it were, the inner cir- 
cumvallation of their raft. Having crossed these, 
they saw before them a plain of ice, about two 
miles in extent, and not more than six inches in 
thickness. Indeed, it was evident that, only two 
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months before, this must have been open water, 
which the Tegethoff, if free, might have navigated 
at her ease. Thence, with the swiftness of an 
arrow, they proceeded to the threshold of the coast. 
The soil on which they set foot, exultant, was com- 
posed of an agglutinated 'mass of snow, rock, and 
frozen gravel : perhaps in all the wide World there 
is nothing more wretched ; to our explorers, how- 
ever, it was like " a smiling vestibule of paradise." 

Curious was the gaze that penetrated every cre- 
vasse of the rock, and lingered about every projec- 
tion, and examined each furrow in the glacier. The 
geological formation corresponded with that of the 
Pendulum Islands, on the east coast of Greenland, 
— it was dolerite. The scantiness of vegetation was 
almost unexampled ; nothing was to be seen but a 
few lichens. No trace of fox or reindeer could be 
detected ; the whole island — for such it proved to 
be — was without animal life. 

Ascending to the summit of a high cliff, they 
obtained a view southward, to a point several leagues 
beyond the imprisoned Tegethoff, of the motionless 
sea. How grand a spectacle of desolation ! And 
looking upon it, how much greater was the charm 
to our explorers of that mass of rock which they 
had discovered — a kind of enchanted oasis in the 
midst of the immense Arctic solitude. No sunlit 
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landscape in Ceylon could have produced so poetic 
an impression. Even the dogs were apparently of 
this opinion ; for they galloped full of enjoyment, 
and bounded with mirthful barks from rock to 
rock and headland to headland. 

This new-found bit of rock they named Wilczek 
Island. 

It was much to be regretted that its discovery 
had taken place so late in the year ; the Polar night 
had already returned ; at the most only a few days 
remained in which the fading twilight would afford 
them, at noon, an opportunity of making a few 
excursions, too short, however, to satisfy their curi- 
osity. When morning again dawned — that is, the 
spring of 1874 — would they be in the same place 
- — would they be in sight of the land they burned 
to explore ? Was it not rather to be feared that 
the northerly gales would have driven them into 
more inhospitable regions ? 




CHAPTER IV. 

DISCOVERIES AND ADVENTURES. 

|0R the second time, Winter and Night. 

Imprisoned once more within the con- 
fined area of their cabins, they resumed 
the half-contemplative existence of the preceding 
winter. But it had at least a consolation and a 
gratification; and the explorers were no longer 
oppressed by that dread of an inglorious return, a 
complete failure, which had previously overwhelmed 
them. Hope was now their guest and companion ; 
she charmed their monotonous hours, she lightened 
their labours, she blessed them with sound sleep, 
from morning to evening she dazzled them with 
gracious prospects of spring-tide excursions on the 
return of the Northern Sun. 

It is unnecessary for us to dwell upon the details 
of this second hibernation. There was the same 
excessive cold as before, the same dreary darkness ; 
at times, the same glory of unclouded moonlight. 
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There was no repetition, however, of the terrible 
alarms which, in the preceding year, had broken all 
their rest ; the tabular or pyramidal blocks compos- 
ing their raft preserved an immutable consistency ; 
so that they were able to devote themselves in per- 
fect tranquillity to the various labours and pastimes 
compatible with their situation and with the limited 
space at their command. 

In 1874 the sun returned on the 24th of .Febru- 
ary. A little more patience, and they might expect 
to begin their systematic excursions to Franz- Josef 
Land. Lieutenant Payer had resolved on making, 
before they abandoned the ship and turned their 
faces southward, three sledge-expeditions : in the 
first of these, he proposed to explore the coast-line 
to the north ; in the second, to the west ; and in the 
third, to penetrate into the interior. The three 
would cover a period of six or seven weeks, begin- 
ning in March. As the expeditionary column would 
probably be cut off from the ship, the first thing 
needful was to form a dep6t, at a fixed point, of all 
the articles calculated to facilitate the separate 
return home of the men who in such a case would 
be left in the rear, and to establish also a store of 
provisions to serve them, if need were, during a 
third winter. 

Thenceforth they exercised a much less rigid 
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economy in their consumption of provisions. They 
had still in stock upwards of two hundred bottles of 
wine, which they had held in reserve, in case of any 
epidemic illness necessitating a third winter in the 
ice. This precious treasure they felt at liberty to 
consume in three months; and they allowed the same 
limit for the consumption of their cigars and tobacco. 
Potatoes, preserved vegetables, and fruits might 
likewise appear at table without too careful thought 
of " the morrow ; " the " rum " ration ceased, and all 
the " candle-end " economies which had . hitherto 
appeared indispensable ; something like an era of 
profusion set in. The sense of rejoicing, however, 
which this prodigality inspired was counterbalanced 
by the death of Kirsch, the. engineer, who died early 
in March, a victim to scurvy, and was deeply re- 
gretted. 

The first sledge-expedition set out on the 10th of 
March, and consisted of six men (Haller, Klotz, 
Lukinovich, Cattarinch, Pospischill, and Lettis) and 
three dogs (Gillis, Torossy, Sumbu), under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Payer. As they carried but a 
moderate freight, they travelled at first with unusual 
rapidity, accomplishing one hundred paces to the 
minute ; and in a couple of hours doubled the south- 
west point of Wilczek Island. An iceberg, resem- 
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bling in shape a half -expanded rose, provided them 
with a convenient shelter for their noon-day halt 
The thertaometer marked 21° R. below zero. 

When they resumed their course, and got out of 
sight of the ship, they found a more difficult track 
before them, and their progress was necessarily 
slower. In the evening they erected their tent on 
a high promontory of the island, near a mass of 
stranded icebergs, against the solid bulk of which 
the pack-ice, impelled by the flood, hurtled with all 
kinds of plaintive noises. 

Next morning, the 11th, they were off and away 
at daybreak. Towards the south they perceived on 
the sky the reflection of open water ; and ascending 
an eminence, caught sight of a breadth of sea, or 
rather, of a half-frozen wacke, with a mass of thick 
vapour resting upon it. Compelled to skirt the 
rocky coast of Wilczek Island, from want of power 
to cross it with their loaded sledges, their progress 
was one of great difficulty and labour. Sometimes 
they had to carry their vehicles across a barrier of 
ice ; sometimes they had to unload them before an 
obstacle could be surmounted. At length they de- 
bouched upon an open plain, whence they could see, 
as in a panorama, the bold coast of Hall Island, 
with its headland of Cape Tegethoff ; and opposite to 
it, on the west, the long glacier-line of M'Clintock 
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Island. Their route was then plain before them : 
to the north-north-west they had simply to follow 
an area of solid ice, snow-covered, to reach Cape 
Tegethoff, the goal of their enterprise. Unfortu- 
nately, a dense fog overtook them, and wrapped them 
in a veil so thick that they could trace their course 
only by the compass, and this did not prevent them 
from going considerably astray. To add to their 
embarrassments, the snow began to fall, still further 
darkening the air, so that a bear took them wholly 
by surprise. He was not perceived until close upon 
them ; the mist enlarged him to colossal proportions; 
and they fired with such precipitation as to miss 
their aim. He escaped scot-free. 

The Polar bear, it is observed, in the presence of 
man, shows no other emotion than that of a some- 

* 

what vacant and stupid surprise ; in truth, he does 
not understand how, in the lonely labyrinth of ice 
of which he is king, as the walrus is of the neigh- 
bouring sea, any enemy can venture to make his 
appearance. Man himself is much less composed 
when face to face with the bear, especially if he be 
alone ; he does not disguise from himself the fact 
that the only question to be settled between them 
is whether he shall eat or be eaten. 

At noon our sledge-party made a halt of some 
hours for dinner. 
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On resuming their journey they saw their friend 
Bruin before them. He decamped immediately, 
having perhaps a lively recollection of the bullets 
that had whistled about his ears, though they had 
not wounded him. Some hours later, when they 
were skirting a range of immense tabular blocks, 
and could see towering above them the rocky sum- 
mits of Cape Tegethoff, Mr. Bruin reappeared upon 
the scene. He escorted them with so fleet a foot 
that they saw him in turn behind them, on their 
flank, in advance, at a distance of about two hun- 
dred paces ; in all his evolutions he kept his head 
constantly turned in their direction. 

Our adventurers cherished a not unnatural desire 
to appropriate his flesh and fat ; and therefore, in 
order to strengthen his confidence, and induce him 
to assume the offensive, they pretended not to notice 
him. At length, keeping carefully to leeward, he 
suddenly trotted towards them. In a moment the 
sledge was made to serve as a rampart ; everybody 
threw off his girths ; the Tyroleans and Lieutenant 
Payer seized their guns, and kneeling on the top of 
the loaded sledge, took aim. 

Meanwhile, one of the party had advanced some 
thirty paces and dropped on the snow a glove along 
with a piece of bread. As for the dogs, they were 
intrenched behind the sledge, covered with the sail, 
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and under the guard of two men. These prepara- 
tions at an end, everybody was silent and kept 
watch. 

The bear continued his advance, with a little 
hesitation perhaps, and in a zigzag course. 

On reaching the snare he halted. Immediately 
three reports broke the stillness; and the beast, 
wounded in the head and lungs, fell dead. What a 
yell then arose ! It was the dogs making known 
their displeasure at not being admitted to a share in 
the combat ; for the bear having carefully kept to 
leeward, they had not been able to scent him in the 
distance. 

You should have seen the fury with which, when 
let loose, they pounced upon their prey, and tore at 
the skin with their teeth ! While the body was 
being cut up, they sat close by, with ears erect, 
attentively watching each detail of the operation. 
The victim was a female, and six feet in length. 

Next day, advancing against the wind, they ex- 
perienced a violent hurricane. Almost every man 
had his nose frost-bitten, including Klotz, a Tyrolean, 
— who, be it remarked parenthetically, was with 
difficulty made to understand that he must rub his 
nasal appendage with snow; because that appendage, 
in the then circumstances of the party, did not belong 
to him alone, but was, to a certain extent, as well as 
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the seven other noses engaged in the expedition, the 
indivisible property of the whole troop, and subject 
consequently to the general supervision. 

As they approached the coast, the tempest dimin- 
ished in violence, and gradually died away. 

The bluff cliffs of Cape Tegethoff rose before them. 

To the east its crest sloped into a series of basal- 
tic reefs, and terminated in a couple of solitary 
pillars, about two hundred feet high. Its geographi- 
cal position was in lat. 80° 6' N. 

Under one of the towers of basalt the explorers 
pitched their tent ; and after a brief rest, Lieutenant 
Payer and the Tyroleans set out to escalade the 
cape. For an hour they made their way, over a 
surface of snow shaded with a soft azure reflection, 
to the foot of the long range of basaltic reefs ; for 
another hour, in the full sunshine, they climbed up 
rose-tinted snowy slopes to the culminating point of 
the headland, — an undulating plateau, some two 
thousand six hundred feet in height. 

The temperature on the summit was 28° R. 
below zero, or 3° lower than at the same moment 
was experienced by the party in the tent. The 
prospect, unfortunately, was very limited ; innumer- 
able small crystals of ice, which filled the air, 
especially towards the north, rendered it so opaque 
and gloomy, that the volcanic relief of Cape Berg- 
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haus itself, on the east coast of Hall Island, was 
only to be seen, as it were, through a thick curtain: 
everything beyond remained enveloped in a kind of 
dry fog, except where the sunlight fell on a few 
patches of open water. 

Having made the necessary observations, Lieu- 
tenant Payer, with his escort, returned to the tent ; 
where they found their comrades engaged in rubbing 
one another and chafing their frozen limbs. During 
the night the thermometer sank to 33° R. below 
zero ; but a dose of boiling-hot grog, in the concoc- 
tion of which was employed a whole bottle of very 
strong rum, quickly wrapped the shivering tenants 
of the common bed-sack in a profound sleep. 

Next day they discovered a sound, or fiord, which 
they named after Professor Nordenskiold ; it was 
dominated by a huge glacier, the Glacier de Sonklar. 

This glacier they explored on the 14th, the cold- 
est day, according to Lieutenant Payer, he had 
experienced in any of his numerous Arctic expedi- 
tions. From its summit he saw the sun rise. Its 
advent was heralded by a jet of red light, like the 
column of flame which mounts into a chimney when 
the fire is first kindled ; and then the great orb 
emerged, shapeless and blood-coloured, through the 
mist. Its disc was surrounded by those parhelia 
— or belts of luminous haze — which are the usual 
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sign of excessive cold. The snowy crest of the 
mountain first blushed a tender rose; then, when 
the solar globe had completely pierced through the 
frozen vapour, all nature sprang into a sudden glow. 

Next day the sledge-party returned to the ship. 

Without delay preparations were made for a 
second expedition, which duly set forth on the 26th. 
The personnel differed from that of the former ex- 
pedition, and consisted of Orel, a midshipman ; the 
hunters Klotz and Haller ; three seamen, Zaninovich, 
Sussich, Lukinovich; and the dogs Jubinal, Torossy, 
and Sumbu. Marching in a northerly direction, 
they discovered two islands, which they named re- 
spectively Salm and Koldewey ; a third, which they 
christened Schonaw; and on the 31st, a channel 
opening between Hall Island on the left and Wilczek 
Island on the right, to which Lieutenant Payer gave 
the name of Austria Sound. Farther to the west, 
opening between M'Clintock Island and a line of 
coast which bears on the maps the name of Zichy 
Land, they saw an immense frozen strait, which, in 
honour of the well-known geographer, they christened 
Markham Sound. 

On the 5 th of April they crossed the 81st parallel 
of north latitude. The temperature rose to - 6° 
R, and at times the half-sodden snow considerably 
impeded the progress of the sledge. To the left 
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they sighted a new bay, Becker Bay, and opposite, 
two more islands, differing in size. Climbing to the 
summit of the first of these, Becker Island, they 
discovered, extending northward, an immense desert 
of ice, surpassing in area and gloominess of character 
aught which Lieutenant Payer had seen in any of 
his Arctic expeditions. Far into this dreary chaos 
Austria Sound penetrated, in a northerly direction. 

If they could have forgotten the wonderful and 
wholly unexpected manner in which the Tegethqff 
had been carried into this region, they would have 
concluded, says Lieutenant Payer, that they had 
found at last the true route to the Pole. Everything 
indicated the probable existence of a basin of open 
water: the intermittent elevation of the tempera- 
ture, the humidity of the atmosphere, the sombre 
colour of the sky, and the frequent flights of birds 
winging their way from north to south and from 
south to north. 

On the 7th, Lieutenant Payer's party reached the 
northern part of the large island which lies opposite 
to Charles- Alexander Land. A new insular group 
was crossed ; and on the other side of a vast frozen 
basin they for the first time distinguished the dull 
contour of another considerable area of land, which, 
in honour of the heir presumptive to the crown of 
Austria-Hungary, they named Prince Kudolph's Land. 
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Conjecturing that Prince Rudolph's Land touched 
that of Charles- Alexander, they struck out of Austria 
Sound to the right, proceeding in the direction of 
another sound, Rawlinson Sound, at the extremity 
of which rises a mass of frozen rocks, Cape Buda- 
Pesth, in lat. 82°. Their physical energies by this 
time were almost spent. Since their departure from 
the ship, they had slept but five hours a day, travel- 
ling or working the rest of the twenty-four. Their 
appetite was voracious, and they had no food with 
which to satisfy it but bear's flesh, which disagreed 
with some members of the expedition. Neverthe- 
less they would not halt. On the 8th they resumed 
their painful journey through a maze of chaotic ice- 
blocks, which presented the aspect of movement that 
had characterized the pack in the neighbourhood of 
the Tegethoff during their first winter. The tem- 
perature was as low as - 13° R. ; a bright sun 
alternated with drifts of snow. Almost every 
minute they had to clear a path for the sledge, 
which frequently seemed on the point of splitting 
into pieces. They could proceed only in a zigzag 
course, with the aid of the compass. 

At noon on the 9th they climbed to the top of an 
iceberg, in order to survey the surrounding country. 
Perceiving that Rawlinson Sound, the mouth of 
which they had reached, was bristling with rugged 
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huihmocks throughout its entire length, they changed 
their route, and struck to the north-west, with the 
design of touching upon Prince Rudolph's Land, 
whose Alpine outline and massive glaciers they now 
for the first time saw sharp and clear in the sunlight. 
They hoped, in its immediate vicinity, to come upon 
an area of smooth ice ; but they were disappointed. 
Everywhere the same ruggedness prevailed, and they 
were forced at last to fall back to the west upon 
Hohenlohe Island. 

There rose erect a rocky promontory, Cape 
Schrotter, visible at a great distance. Lieutenant 
Payer resolved to leave there the main body of his 
expedition, and to make it the starting-point of a 
supplementary excursion— a few men only— towards 
the northernmost coast of Prince Rudolph's Land. 
Accordingly, Lieutenant Payer, with midshipman 
Orel, Zaninovich, and Klotz, two of the dogs, and 
only the anterior portion of the sledge, started on 
the morning of the 10th of April. A few hours' 
travelling brought them in face of the colossal wall 
of the Middendorf Glacier. Immediately they 
attacked its lowest slope. It was thickly fissured 
with crevasses, which a thick crust of snow treacher- 
ously concealed, and several times the party had a 
narrow escape from tumbling into them. At length, 
by harnessing themselves to the sledge, they sue- 
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ceeded in escalading the surface of the glacier ; and 
as the higher part of it seemed smooth and compact, 
they were on the point of moving forward, when the 
Tyrolean Klotz was forced to confess to a swelling 
of the feet which rendered further climbing imprac- 
ticable. He was therefore ordered back to the 
encampment at Cape Schrotter. 

The lieutenant then gave the word, " Forward ! " 

At that very moment, as the little party wheeled 
round in its upward progress, the snow yielded be- 
neath the weight of Zaninovich, the dogs, and the 
sledge, and all began to totter and fall back into a 
horrible crevasse. 

The lieutenant, who was harnessed to the front 
trace, heard a cry of anguish, and simultaneously 
was hauled backward by the abrupt tension of 
the rope. It was impossible at first to check the 
retrograde impulse, and, encumbered with a burden 
of three quintals, he had reached the edge of the 
abyss, and felt that he was losing his foothold, when, 
by a singular chance, the sledge, at a depth of about 
thirty feet, caught on the protuberances of the ice ; 
and the lieutenant, with the girth about his loins, 
remained prostrate on his stomach at the very brink 
of the gulf. 

The " situation " was terrible. Lieutenant Payer 
was the only member of the expedition who had 
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had any experiences of the dangers and difficulties 
of the glaciers, and, as ill-luck would have it, could 
make no movement. 

He shouted to Zaninovich that he would endeavour 
to cut the rope ; but Zaninovich implored him not 
to do so, as, if he did, the sledge would be dashed 
to the bottom, and his death would be certain. 

Some seconds passed, during which the lieutenant 
saw myriads of sparks. At length he remembered 
that one day, in the Alps, he and his guide had 
fallen from a height of eight hundred and twenty 
feet, and had nevertheless escaped ; the recollection 
helped to restore his confidence. 

Orel, who had remained in the rear on the other 
side of the crevasse, now hastened to the spot, and 
venturing on his stomach to the very edge of the 
chasm, he looked below. " Zaninovich," he said to 
the lieutenant, " is on a ledge of snow — all around 
him the black abyss ; the dogs, quite motionless, 
still hang suspended to the harness of the sledge." 

At Payer s request he threw him his knife, and 
with an aim so skilful that the lieutenant caught 
it without difficulty. Then he severed the rope 
which was passed round his chest ; — it was the 
sole means of safety within his reach. The action 
gave a slight shock to the sledge, but it did not 
fall • 
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Payer sprang to his feet, and taking off his heavy 
boots, he leapt across the crevasse, which was about 
ten feet wide. Then he shouted to Zaninovich that 
he was going to the encampment for assistance, 
and would return with more men and ropes to his 
rescue, if he could endure the cold for four hours. 
" Do so, sir, do so," he answered cheerily ; and in a 
second Orel and the lieutenant were on their way, 
running full speed down the broken declivity of the 
glacier, heedless of hidden crevasses and of savage 
bears, remembering that it was a six miles' journey to 
Cape Schrotter ; and thinking only of saving Zanin- 
ovich, the bravest of all the Tegethoff's crew, and 
the sledge, which contained one-half of their precious 
stock of provisions and the still more precious record 
of their wonderful discoveries. In his feverish 
haste, Payer tore off every garment which impeded 
him — furs, boots, gloves, shawl ! He threw away 
everything, and was soon running in his stockings 
in a foot deep of snow. Orel was left behind 
him ; and quickly in front rose the rocky summit of 
Cape Schrotter. 

" The success of my design," writes Payer, " de- 
pended on several chances. 

" If a snowstorm came on, the recent trail which 
I followed would soon be effaced, and then the camp 
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would be undiscoverable ; or if a bear appeared, 
all would be lost. 

" What a frightful aspect the gloomy desert 
assumed ! It seemed to me as if on every side the 
walls of ice were advancing to crush me. Courage ! 
I discovered just in advance of me friend Klotz, 
emerging from behind a hummock. I shouted to 
him, and continued to shout until close upon him, 
without being able to rouse him from his reverie. 

" Then, when I told him of what had happened, the 
rough mountaineer began to weep. He accused him- 
self of having been the cause of the catastrophe. So 
affected was he and so despondent, that, before 
quitting him, I made him solemnly promise not to 
attempt anything against his own life. And I rer 
sumed my breathless course towards Cape Schrotter. 

" With head bent down, I dashed across the snow, 
counting my steps, when at the expiration of a few 
minutes I raised my eyes, thinking I was close to 
the goal. I could still see nothing but the same 
black spot on the white horizon. 

" At length the whole distance was accomplished. 
Yonder was the tent. I am signalled from afar, 
and everybody in alarm rushes to meet me. 

" In two words I tell my story. 

" Silence ! We have no time for lamentation. 
Quick; unfasten the large rope from the big sledge; 
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take the stoutest pole from the tent; give me a 
little melted snow to quench the frightful thirst 
that devours me ; and let us away, Haller, Sussich, 
Lukinovich, and myself, to the Middendorf. 

" In what disorder we left the encampment ! 
Tent, provisions, utensils, dogs, all scattered in 
' admired disorder/ It mattered not ; for Klotz 
on his arrival would arrange things as he pleased." 

Lieutenant Payer seemed equipped with wings, 
and his companions could with difficulty keep up 
with him. At times he was compelled to allow a 
minute's halt, while they swallowed a mouthful of 
rum. Near Cape Habermann he collected one by 
one the various articles of his accoutrement; and 
after two hours and a half of stiff walking, his men 
fastened the rope around them, and he led them up 
the glacier. His heart beat anxiously ; for during 
his five hours' absence what might not have hap- 
pened ! 

The black abyss yawned before them; not a sound 
was audible. Payer flung himself upon the ground 
and shouted: the howl of a dog was the first response 
to his summons, and then the indistinct voice of 
Zaninovich. Without the loss of a second they 
lowered Haller into the chasm. 

He found the brave Tyrolean still alive : at a 
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depth of forty feet he clung, crouching on hands and 
knees, to a thin projecting rock. Haller loosened 
the rope from his body and fastened it round 
Zaninovich, whom those on the glacier above imme- 
diately drew up with all their strength. He had 
neither voice nor power of movement ; but a little 
rum soon restored his vital forces. And observe 
now the power of duty and discipline in the most 
terrible conjunctures ! The first word of the gallant 
seaman, on escaping from imminent peril of a fright- 
ful death, was not for one moment in a tone of com- 
plaint or self-pity, but simply an expression of grati- 
tude, and a request that his lieutenant would pardon 
him the liberty he had taken in drinking a few drops 
from a bottle of rum which had fallen from the 
sledge upon the rocky projection of the glacier. 

The rope was lowered again, and Haller sent up 
the dogs. 

It seems inexplicable how these sagacious animals 
had contrived to release themselves from the traces 
which held them suspended over the abyss, and to 
leap, with marvellous skill, on the narrow ledge, 
where Haller found them crouching by the side of 
Zaninovich. 

They must have taken very patiently the obvi- 
ously dangerous position in which they were placed, 
or their confidence in their masters was very great : 
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for, from what Zaninovich said, they appeared to 
have passed almost all their time asleep; so that his 
chief anxiety was to avoid touching them, lest any 
movement, however slight, should precipitate them 
to the bottom of the abyss. 

Having achieved the deliverance of the two dogs, 
they next set to work to save the sledge, and all 
that was really valuable of its contents. It was 
ten o'clock at night before Haller, Sussich, and 
Lukinovich were able to start on their return to 
Cape Schrotter. 

Next day, April 11th, Payer and his party skirted 
from east to west the southern coast of Prince 
Rudolph's Land, and arrived at Cape Brorock, in 
lat. 81° 45'. Then they turned towards the north, 
and passing Cape Penguins and Cape Fligely, they 
came in sight of Cape Sherard Osborne, the extreme 
limit of their discoveries. 

The prospect which lay before them did not con- 
firm the hypothesis of " an open sea at the Pole." 
All that could be seen was a basin circumscribed on 
all sides by ice of ancient formation. Beyond this 
basin, which was of moderate extent, stretched a 
drear expanse of pack ice, reaching far away to the 
uttermost horizon. 

To the north and west, across the vast frozen 
plains, might be seen the outlines of mountain- 
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ranges. To those in the west the name of King 
Oscar's Land was given ; to those in the east, that 
of Petermann Land; and no one better deserves the 
honour than the veteran German geographer who, 
for so many years, has actively promoted the work 
of Arctic exploration. On the west coast of Peter- 
mann Land, in lat. 83° N., frowned the gloomy mass 
of Cape Vienna. 

On the summit of Cape Fligely, Payer planted 
the Austro-Hungarian flag, in the proud conscious- 
ness that it had been borne as far northward as 
human strength permitted ; and before starting on 
-his return journey he deposited, according to custom, 
in a crevice of the rock, a bottle enclosing the follow- 
ing memorial record : — 

" We, members of the Austro-Hungarian expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, have here reached, in 82° 5', 
our extreme point of latitude, after seventeen days' 
march from our ship, which is ice-bound in lat. 79° 
51' N. 

" Under the coast we ascertained the existence of 
a basin of open water, not very extensive. All 
around reigns the pack, which joins, on the north 
and north-west, at a distance of about sixty or 
seventy miles, new lands, of which we have been 
unable exactly to determine the configuration or 
development. Our intention is to regain immedi- 
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ately our ship, which the whole crew will shortly 
abandon in order to return to Europe. We are 
reduced to this necessity by the absolute impossi- 
bility of releasing the said ship from the ice which 
encloses it, and by the bad* sanitary condition of 
the men. — (Signed) Antonio Zaninovich, seaman ; 
Edward Orel, midshipman; and Jules Payer, 
commander." 

Lieutenant Payer then hastened to rejoin the mem- 
bers of his party at Cape Schrotter, and on the 14th 
of April began his return to the ship. The route 
he followed was not identical with the one adopted 
on the outward journey. It touched at the Coburg* 
Islands, and the group off Cape Hellwald, and the 
island of Wiener Neustadt, after which it came sud- 
denly to an end. A breadth of open sea lay across 
it, and effectually barred the progress of the ex- 
plorers. Their position was sufficiently critical — on 
the brink of this expanse of water, without boat, 
without provisions, and fifty-five miles from the 
Tegethoff. Supposing that they killed and ate their 
dogs, this final resource would not prolong their 
existence more than a week. No ; they must seek 
some means of safety. But how or where ? In 
what direction did the sombre ocean offer a frozen 
highway by which they could rejoin their ship ? To 
the right there was no hope : the liquid basin ex- 
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tended visibly enough beyond the rugged reefs of 
the Hayes Islands, near the entrance io Markham 
Sound. 

The only possible outlet was by the glaciers of 
Wilczek Island, to the left — always premising that 
the ice-fields to the south of that island still pre- 
served an area of sufficient solidity. 

To add to their embarrassment, the temperature 
rose to -11° R, and a violent snowstorm broke 
upon them. But they were compelled to continue 
their march ; the slightest delay might be fatal, by 
giving the wind time to break up the last lingering 
•causeways of ice which might afford a chance of 
escape. 

After a laborious and painful march of seven 
hours, half dead with hunger and fatigue, they 
reached the earliest declivities of the lateral glacier, 
where they pitched their tent. Exhausted as they 
were, they lay down to rest, absolutely without food; 
and though for the moment in safety, before their 
eyes gloomed the most cheerless prospect imaginable. 

All next day the wind blew furiously ; and not 
until evening, when it subsided, were they able to 
reconnoitre. Happily they alighted upon the berg 
in which they had buried their depot of provisions 
and the slaughtered bear; and with indescribable 
ardour they banqueted on the unexpected supply. 
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Their joy increased when they discovered that the 
open sea receded on the western side, and that the 
pack, from Cape Hansa to Cape Frankfort, was still 
solid enough for travellers. 

The reader needs not to be told that along this 
frail dike they proceeded with the utmost speed. 
We will understand their feeling of delight on 
finding that a mass of unbroken ice, compact and 
solid, extended from Hall Island to Wilczek Island. 
The march through the snow was troublesome 
enough ; but they could rejoice in having escaped 
a terrible danger, and on the 23rd of April they 
rejoined their comrades on board the ice-bound 
Tegethoff. 

Lieutenant Payer's third and last sledge excur- 
sion we must notice very briefly. With Lieutenant 
Brosch and the hunter Haller, a couple of dogs, and 
a small sledge carrying a week's provisions, he took 
his departure on the 29 th. A third dog — Pekel — 
afterwards joined as a volunteer. They slept that 
night at Wilczek Island, and on the following 
morning plunged into the icy waste in a north- 
westerly direction. The sun had already gained 
so much power that, at certain moments, the tem- 
perature inside the tent rose to 14° R above 
zero. 

M'Clintock Island, whither they were bound, 
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offered a barrier of glaciers from right to left — from 
Cape Brunn to Cape Oppolzer — beyond which the 
coast seemed to trend to the north-west. 

The snow on the frozen sound was still firm 
enough for the dogs to draw without much difficulty 
(their human companions assisting) the sledge and 
its load, which, by the way, had been lightened at 
the outset, a reserve of provisions having been de- 
posited in an iceberg. 

Crevasses running parallel to the coast largely 
increased in number as they approached M'Clintock 
Island ; and it could be seen that to the south 
they communicated with a basin of open water 
only four miles distant. In the hope that those 
crevasses would not become impassable in a few 
days, the explorers crossed them boldly, with the 
view of establishing their camp about a mile from 
the coast, near the end of a glacier. 

The dogs seemed every day to manifest a keener 
antipathy to the bears; as if they cherished a 
blind confidence in the invincible superiority of the 
expedition to the common enemy. There was no 
pleasanter sight for them than a bear wounded by 
a musket ball. As he grew weak and worn in his 
retreat, they leaped hungrily upon him, biting his 
paws, and resorting to every device to prevent his 
escape. 
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Payer and his companions were in their tent, 
preparing their supper, when a young bear ap- 
peared. Before they could intervene, the dogs 
swooped upon him like a hurricane, and endeavoured 
to drive him off. As Payer knew that the bear, 
when thus pursued, had a habit of suddenly wheel- 
ing round on his aggressors and pursuing them in 
their turn, he felt anxious for his dogs. But they 
cleverly doubled upon him, headed him round, 
and drove him towards the tent. The lieutenant 
was compelled to kill him, though the supply of 
fresh meat was so abundant that the creature's 
oleaginous carcass was not coveted. 

Confined to their tent on the 1st of May by a 
violent storm, on the second, though the wind still 
blew strongly, they started to climb Cape Brunn. 
For two hours, linked by a rope, they painfully 
toiled up the Simony glacier, in order to gain from 
thence, by a zigzag track, the needle-like peak of 
the promontory. The wind lashed them in the 
face. Never had Lieutenant Payer made an ascent 
so full of difficulties. A quagmire of snow occupied 
the cap of the promontory, the summit of which 
consisted of an elongated ridge. After five hours' 
labour they gained the goal at an elevation of two 
thousand five hundred feet. 

Thence they surveyed the prospect ; and in spite of 

(722) 9 
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the gale and a temperature of 18° of cold, Lieuten- 
ant Payer made several important sketches. A 
majestic mountain-system was visible beyond Mark- 
ham Sound, in the southern part of Zichy Land. 
With the exception of a slender white pyramid, 
possibly five thousand feet in height, which reared 
its bulk on the nearer side, and was named by 
Lieutenant Payer the Aiguille of Bichthofen, these 
mountains were almost all of a conical shape. 

As far as the eye could reach the country was 
intersected by fiords and covered with glaciers. 
In the direction of Spitzbergen its boundaries could 
not be determined. At a distance of fifteen to 
twenty German miles its mountainous outlines were 
clearly indicated ; and, according to all probability, 
the regional mass on that side extends as far as the 
fiftieth and perhaps even the forty-eighth degree 
of east longitude. 

" I was enchanted," says Lieutenant Payer, " by 
the recollection of the magnificent discoveries which 
had been the reward of our perseverance. But the 
appearance of the Arctic Ocean towards the south 
awoke in me thoughts of a less gracious nature. 

"In that direction an immense plain of ice 
stretched apparently into infinite space; a single 
liquid track, which glittered with brazen reflections 
in the sunlight, wound away to the eastward, sepa- 
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rating the shore-belt of ice from the realm of marine 
ice, and almost connecting itself with the small 
basin, the existence of which, to the south of 
M'Clintock Island, I have already mentioned. It 
appeared almost certain that the first breeze from 
the south, pressing back the ice-masses towards the 
Pole, would close this ephemeral canal. For every- 
where else the sea was covered with a solid 
shell or shield; and in the shifting play of light 
and shade, one would never have supposed that 
this crust of ice did not form an unbroken area, 
but was composed of innumerable heaped-up ag- 
glomerations, between which at intervals some 
sombre spots, some patches of small extent, were 
perceptible." 

To sum up the results of the discoveries of the 
Tegethoff expedition. Francis-Joseph Land, so far 
as it is at present known, forms an Arctic regional 
system, about equal in area to that of Spitzbergen, 
and is composed of several divisions. The two 
principal, lying to the east and west, are Wilczek 
Land and Zichy Land, both of which are intersected 
by numerous fiords and fringed with a number of 
islands. A vast strait — Austria Sound — separates 
them throughout their entire length, starting from 
Cape Frankfort in the south, and branches off, near 
Prince Rudolph Land (in latitude 81° 40' N.), into 
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another considerable arm — Kawlinson Sound — which 
takes a north-easterly direction. 

Preparations for the abandonment of the ship 
and the return voyage to Europe were now eagerly 
hurried on. The expedition consisted of three 
boats : in the first went Lieutenant Weyprecht and 
seven others ; in the second, Lieutenant Payer and 
seven others ; in the third and smallest, Lieutenant 
Brosch and six others. Each rested on a kind of 
hurdle for convenience of transport over the ice, 
and carried the crew's rations for ninety days. 
The men were equipped for their enterprise in two 
woollen shirts, woollen drawers, three pairs of 
stockings, leather boots, and cap, and a fur to sleep 
in. Each man had besides a large knife, a spoon, 
and a pair of snow spectacles. 

The plan of the voyage was very simple. The 
two commanders had resolved to push south- 
ward in an almost direct line towards the depot 
of provisions established, as we have seen, near 
Barents Islands. There they would revictual the 
expedition ; and afterwards keep along the coast of 
Novaya Zemlya in quest of one of the vessels which 
the salmon fishery detains in those parts until the 
early autumn. 

On the 20th of May the adventurers nailed the 
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Austro-Hungarian flags to the masts of the Tegethoff, 
and took their departure. Their first day's work 
was as follows : — Harnessed, to the number of 
twelve men, to the boats and sledges, they carried 
them painfully over a mile's length to the south. 
Three of such stages were accomplished before 
nightfall, and then the whole expedition rested. 
Progress was quickest when, with a wind from 
the north, they could hoist sail on boat and 
sledge. At all times the melting of the snow 
proved a signal impediment; and ever and anon 
the vehicles would sink into a hollow or stick fast 
in a drift, and their extrication was always a 
painful task. 

We have not space at our command to dwell on 
the details of this remarkable enterprise. Nor is it 
necessary, inasmuch as they all bear a uniform 
character, and arise naturally from the conditions 
under which it was executed. Wind, snow, ice, 
frost, crevasses, hummocks, drifts, fiords — every 
reader of an Arctic narrative grows familiar with 
the combinations in which these disagreeable ele- 
ments present themselves. Lieutenants Weyprecht 
and Payer and their followers underwent the usual 
bitter experiences to which adventurers in the Polar 
wilderness are exposed, and encountered them with 
the usual courage, coolness, and patience. When 
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they reached a basin of open water, the boats had 
to be launched, and the sledges and their cargoes 
transferred on board of them ; and this was a labour 
of no ordinary kind. Then, when they gained the 
other side, the boats had to be unloaded and dragged 
up on the ice, and the sledging expedition recon- 
stituted. Under such circumstances their progress 
was necessarily very slow. 

However, to the harshest trial which tests the 
fortitude of human nature there comes at length 
an end; and on the 13th of August the adven- 
turers ascertained that, what with their own exer- 
tions and what with the normal drifting motion of 
the pack, they had reached as far south as latitude 
77° 40' N. (in longitude 61° E.) ; and that just as 
the brief Polar summer was coming to an end, they 
had fortunately come within sight of the open sea. 
How describe the rhythmical harmony of those waves 
which throbbed once more on the raptured ears of 
the explorers, or the " oceanic cadence " of the long, 
foamy breakers ! 

Two days later, on the 1 5th, they bade farewell 
to the world of ice. Abandoning their sledges, for 
which they had no room, they took to their boats, 
and with three hearty hurrahs dipped their oars 
into the ripple. 

The fate of their little flotilla depended now upon 
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the wind and the strength and constancy of the 
rowers. In the first heavy gale they would cer- 
tainly capsize. The dogs had been put on board, 
but their restless motions so endangered the crazy 
boats that it was found necessary to slaughter 
them; a sacrifice deeply regretted, for it was felt 
that their faithful and valuable services deserved a 
better recompense. 

Shortly afterwards the gray line of the ice-pack 
finally disappeared below the horizon, and the tem- 
perature rose to three degrees above zero ; an un- 
accustomed heat, which soon induced the men to lay 
aside a portion of their heavy equipment. 

The nearest coast lay fifteen miles distant. It 
was important to gain shelter under it, if possible, 
before the weather changed. The oarsmen pulled 
with lusty arms ; and next morning a breeze from 
the north so quickened their progress that they had 
the pleasure of sighting the island-group of Novaya 
Zemlya. 

On the 1 7th they could descry through the mists 
of dawn the picturesquely furrowed front of Cape 
Nassau, which dominated with its masses, alternately 
rose-tinted and violet, the ocean streaked with 
shades of saffron. The mists deepened into a fog, 
which soon shut out the land from their sight, and 
compelled them to steer by compass only, while, in 
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the vague and insubstantial medium, their boats 
resembled aerial phantoms gliding over spectral 
waves. When at noon the coast reappeared, they 
found that the current had carried them southward 
beyond the point where their depot of provisions 
was established. Their observations gave as their 
position, latitude 75° 40' N. and longitude 58° E. 

To retrace their course a hundred miles to this 
depot would have involved such a loss of time that 
they unanimously rejected the idea; and this all 
the more readily because their overloaded boats 
could have received only a very small extra supply. 

Before them, on the far horizon, were now de- 
fined the loftier summits of Admiralty Peninsula. 

They pursued a straight course in that direction, 
and, on arriving in the northern part of Gwosdarew 
Bay, made an attempt to land, which, through the 
fury of the breakers, proved a failure. Incessant 
labour at the oar had swollen and stiffened their 
arms. The thought that at any moment they 
might sight a Norwegian or Swedish fishing-boat 
alone sustained their courage ; but eagerly as they 
scanned the horizon, not a sail could be discovered. 
So they kept on along the coast, cutting across the 
mouth of its various bays. The majestic outline of 
that of Gwosdarew, with its mountains and glaciers, 
proved a relief to eyes fatigued with so many 
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monotonous aspects. In the bay was a quantity of 
fragments of broken ice, with which they renewed 
their almost exhausted supply of fresh water. 

For some days the auks had made their ap- 
pearance. Noisily they flew above the heads of 
the voyagers, or rested on the water with so in- 
dolent an air that it seemed as if they would not 
make way for the advancing boats. The men 
caught them and drew them on board without 
halting; the cook made soup with them, and the 
soup was devoured, likewise without any pause in 
the progress of the flotilla. 

On the 18th, as the sun, for the first time, set at 
midnight, they made the land to the southward of 
the Black Cape, in a kind of oasis, the appearance 
of which gave them infinite pleasure. But for its 
environment of glaciers, the vast bay which opened 
there would have reminded them of some fair 
Italian gulf. 

It was low tide: the navigators waded ashore, 
and, after hauling up their boats, refreshed them- 
selves with a cup of tea. A large bonfire of drift- 
wood was quickly kindled, and within reach of its 
genial warmth they laid themselves down upon a 
carpet of velvety turf, and listened to the soft mur- 
muring cadence of the waters rippling at their feet. 
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How sweet it was to take breath after such 
herculean labours! Can you not figure to your- 
self the castaways of the Tegethoff inhaling, with 
head inclined, " the idyllic perfume of the flowery 
meadows " ? Flowers ? Yes, flowers. Forget-me-nots 
and coltsfoot everywhere raised their living stems. 
The wave-worn mariners — refined barbarians that 
they were ! — plucked the plants to dry them and 
use them as a substitute for tobacco. 

On the 20th they reached Cape Tschernitzky, in 
latitude 74° 21'; below which the shore, undulating 
into an infinity of picturesque bays, offered more 
and more abundant signs of vegetation. Next day, 
a strong wind blowing up, the crazy boats filled 
with water, which incessant baling with difficulty 
kept down, and they were glad to take refuge in 
the nearest bay until the weather became more 
favourable. On the first symptom of a cessation 
of the gale they put to sea, as the rapid diminution 
of their store of provisions, and the increasing 
unseaworthiness of their boats, rendered it a matter 
of urgent necessity to come up with some fishing 
vessel. 

Reaching latitude 73° 2', they penetrated into the 
Matotshkin Strait, where they hoped to find a ship 
at anchor ; but in vain did Captain Carlsen, at 
Weyprecht's order, explore every nook and cranny. 
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At the mouth, on a promontory in Orthodox Bay, 
they erected a cairn of stones and trunks of trees, 
and deposited in it a brief record of their expedi- 
tion; so that, in case of the ultimate loss of the 
flotilla, a trace of their passage might be discovered 
by the ships which annually frequent those regions. 

Another gale from the north delayed their pro- 
gress, and it was not until noon on the 23rd that, 
with only ten days' provisions on board, they again 
put to sea. 

Their last hope was to meet with a ship in 
Dunen Bay (des Dunes). If in this they failed, 
no other resource would be open to them but to 
launch their wretched boats upon the vast and 
stormy ocean, and endeavour to cross in a straight 
line the four hundred and fifty miles which separated 
them from Lapland. 

In the direction of Ganseland they therefore 
kept along the coast, but were separated in the 
heavy sea and furious wind; and Lieutenant 
Payer's boat, on the 24 th, put into a rocky hollow 
to wait the arrival ot her consorts. As they did 
not make their appearance, Lieutenant Payer, after 
four hours' rest, resumed his course. 

The gale went down, and in the latitude of Cape 
Britwin, 72° 40' N., the flotilla reassembled. The 
decisive moment was at hand. They had but to 
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double the neighbouring headland to know their 
fate : whether they would rest their glad eyes on 
the long-wished-for sail, or whether they would be 
compelled to face the tempests of the wide sea that 
washed the shores of Lapland. 

Every heart throbbed with emotion as, at night- 
fall, the boats rounded the dark cliffs of Cape 
Britwin. 

Suddenly from each boat arose a cry of joy, of 
thanksgiving ! In front of them was a small boat, 
manned by two Russian sailors, engaged in shooting 
sea-birds ; and as they doubled the last spur of the 
promontory, they discovered a couple of schooners 
lying tranquilly at anchor in the inner part of a 
bay enclosed by lofty precipices. 

Hoisting the Austro-Hungarian flag, the boats 
pulled towards the nearer of the two ships, whose 
deck was immediately crowded with bearded sailors. 
She proved to be the Nicolas, Captain Feodor Vor- 
onin. He immediately received on board the little 
company of explorers, and overwhelmed them with 
hospitable attentions. 

And here the story of the Tegethoff ends. On 
the 26th the schooner quitted her anchorage and 
sailed homeward, arriving on the 3rd of September 
at the small port of Vardoe. Forty-eight hours 
later the two lieutenants and their followers em- 
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barked on board the Hamburg steamer, and in duo 
time reached Vienna, where they received the hon- 
ourable welcome merited by their courage and 
endurance, no less than by the value and extent of 
their discoveries. 

There are some tales that need no formal moral 
attached, and this is one of them. The records of 
the North, full as they are of narratives of daring 
enterprise and adventure, and significant as they are 
of the victories to be won by enthusiasm and resolu- 
tion, contain none more stirring or emotional than 
that which we have so briefly summarized. The 
names of Weyprecht and Payer must always rank 
with those of the most distinguished explorers of 
the Arctic world. 



THE END. 
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With 24 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and by F. A. F. Post 
8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

In the Forest ; or, Pictures of Life and Scenery in the Wilds of 
Canada. By Mrs. Traill, Author of " The Canadian Crusoes," &c. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo. Price 2s. 

Wrecked On a Reef ; or, Twenty Months in the Auckland Isles. 
A True Story of Shipwreck, Adventure, and Suffering. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Forest, the Jungle, and the Prairie ; or, Tales of Ad- 
venture and Enterprise in Pursuit of Wild Animals. With numerous En- 
gravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Scenes with the Hunter and the Trapper in Many Lands. 

Stories of Adventures with Wild Animals. With numerous Engravings. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Round the World. A Story of Travel compiled from the Narra- 
tive of Ida Pfeiffer. By D. Murray Smith. With 36 Engravings. Post 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

Home Amid the Snow ; or, Warm Hearts in Cold Regions. By 
Captain Charles Ede, R.N. With 28 Engravings. Royal i8mo, cloth. 
Price is. 6d. 

Dr. Kane, the Arctic Hero. A Narrative of his Adventures 
and Explorations in the Polar Regions. By M. Jones. With 35 Engrav- 
ings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

The Castaways. A Story of Adventure in the Wilds of Borneo. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. With 26 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Mark Willis. By Mrs. George Cupples, 

Author of" The Little Captain," &c. With 45 Engravings. Royal i8mo, 
cloth. Price is. 6d. 

The Young Crusoe. By Mrs. Hofland. With 14 Engravings. 
Royal i8mo, cloth. Price xs. 6d. 

The Children On the Plains. A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture in the Great Prairies of North America. By Mrs. Sarah S. Baker, 
Author of" The Jewish Twins," &c. With 16 Illustrations. Royal i8mo, 
cloth. Price is. 6d. 
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BOOKS OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
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BY ROBERT MACKENZIE. 

America. A History. I. The United States. — II. Dominion 

of Canada. — III. South America. Crown 8vo. 564 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 
The 19th Century. A History. Crown 8 vo. 464 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

*»* Presenting in a handy form a History of the great events and move- 
ments of the present century, in our own country, throughout the British 
Empire, on the Continent of Europe, and in America. 



BY W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 

History Of England. To which is added a History of Our 
Colonial Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 7s. 66. 



By Rev. J. C. RYLE, B.A., Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 

The Christian Leaders of the Last Century ; or, England a 

Hundred Years Ago. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 



Heroes Of the Desert. The Story of the Lives and Labours of 
Moffat and Livingstone. With Frontispiece and Vignette. By the 
Author of " Mary Powell." Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Jane Taylor: Her Life and Letters. By Mrs. H. C. Knight, 
Author of "No Pains, No Gains," &c. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

Thomas Chalmers, D.D. : His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rev. Norman L. Walker, Author of " Robert Buchanan : an Ecclesiastical 
Biography." Post 8vo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Recollections of Alexander Duff, D.D., and of the Mission 

College which he Founded in Calcutta. By the Rev. Lal Behari Day, 
Author of "Govinda Samanta;" Professor in Government College, Hooghly. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

SPLENDIDL Y ILL USTRA TED. 

The World at Home : Pictures and Scenes from Far-off Lands. 
By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. With 100 Engravings. Small 4to, gilt 
edges. Price 6s. 

A book for the young, containing, in a number of short conversational sec- 
tions, a great variety of geographical information, facts of natural history, 
and personal adventure ; intended to bring the world, so full of wonders, to 
our own firesides. 

The Sea and its Wonders. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 

With 174 Illustrations. Small 4to, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

A book for the young, not strictly scientific, but giving, in a conversational 
style, much varied information regarding the sea, its plants, and living in- 
habitants, &c. 

Shakespeare's Stories Simply Told. By Mrs. Seamer. 

With 130 Engravings. Square i2mo, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 
T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS, 
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BY THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

In the Wilds Of Florida. With 37 Engravings. Gilt edges. 
Price 5s. 

My First Voyage to Southern Seas. With 52 Engravings. 

Gilt edges. Price 5s. 
Old Jaek. A Sea Tale. W T ith 66 Engravings. Gilt edges. Price 5s. 

Saved from the Sea; or, The Loss of the Viper, and the Adven- 
tures of her Crew in the Great Sahara. With 30 Full-page Engravings. 
Gilt edges. Price 5s. 

The South Sea Whaler: A Story of the Loss of the Champion, 
and the Adventures of her Crew. With upwards of 30 Engravings. Gilt 
edges. Price 5s. 

Twice Lost. A Story of Shipwreck, and of Adventure in the Wilds 
of Australia. With 36 Engravings. Gilt edges. Price 5s. 

A Voyage Round the World. A Tale for Boys. With 42 

Engravings. Gilt edges. Price 5s. 
The Wanderers ; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Trinidad and up 
the Orinoco. With 30 Full-page Engravings. Gilt edges. Price 5s. 

The Young LlanerO. A Story of War and Wild Life in Venezuela. 

With 44 Engravings. Gilt edges. • Price 5s. 

The Young Rajah. A Story of Indian Life and Adventure. With 
upwards of 40 Full-page Engravings. Gilt edges. Price 5s. 

In the Eastern Seas ; or, The Regions of the Bird of Paradise. 
A Tale for Boys. With in Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

In the Wilds Of Africa. With upwards of 70 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

Afar in the Forest. With 41 Full-page Engravings. Cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

In the Rocky Mountains. A Tale of Adventure. With 41 
Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

In New Granada; or, Heroes and Patriots. With 36 Full-page 
Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

Stories of the Sagacity of Animals. With 60 Illustrations 

by Harrison Weir. Price 3s. 6d. 

Almost a Hero ; or, School Days at Ashcombe. By Robert 
Richardson, Author of ''Ralph's Year in Russia," "The Young Crags- 
man," &c With 7 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Odd Moments of the Willoughby Boys. By Emily Hartley. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

Culm Rock ; or, Ready Work for Willing Hands. A Book for Boys. 
By J. W. Bradley. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

The Boy's Country Book. By William Howitt. Post SVo, 

cloth. With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

From " Edinburgh Review," July 187Q.—" To our mind William Howitt's 
1 Boy's Country Book' is the best of the kind that has ever been written." 

Nuts for Boys to Crack. By the Rev. John Todd, D.D., 

Author of "Simple Sketches," &c. Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 
T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



STORY BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 



Jenny and the Insects ; or, Little Toilers and their Industries. 
With 26 Illustrations by Giacomelli. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Tiny Workers ; or, Man's Little Rivals in the Animal World. 
With 13 Engravings. Price is. 6d. 

The HistOPy Of the Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. Illustrated 

with 16 Original Drawings by Giacomelli, engraved by Rouget, Berveiller, 
Whymper, Sargent, &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges. 
Price 3s. 

In the Woods. By M. K. M. , Author of ' ' The Birds We See, " &c. 
With 34 Illustrations by Giacomelli. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

Sea Birds, and the Lessons of their Lives. By Mrs. Surr. 

With 24 Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

Stories of the Dog, and his Cousins the Wolf, the Jackal, 

and the Hyena. With Stories Illustrating their Place in the Animal World. 
By Mrs. Hugh Miller. With 34 Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 
is. 6d. 

Stories of the Cat, and her Cousins the Lion, the Tiger, 

and the Leopard. With Stories Illustrating their Place in the Animal World. 
By Mrs. Hugh Miller. With 29 Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 
is. 6d. 

Talks with Uncle Richard about Wild Animals. By Mrs. 

George Cupples. With 75 Illustrations. i8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Mamma's Stories about Domestic Pets. By Mrs. George 

Cupples. With 56 Illustrations. i8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Things in the Forest. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 

With Coloured Frontispiece, and 50 Illustrations. Royal i8mo, cloth. 
Price is. 6d. 

Stories about DogS. By Mrs. Surr. With 12 Tinted Engrav- 
ings by Harrison Weir. 4to, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Stories about Cats. By Mrs. Surr. With 12 Tinted Engrav- 
ings by Harrison Weir, and other Artists. 4to, clpth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

History of Good Dog Fanny and Tuft the Canary. With 

other Stories, all true. By Mrs. Gaskell, of Ingersley. Price is. 6d. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND ITS LESSONS, 
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Noble Women Of OUT Time. By Joseph Johnson, Author of 

" Living in Earnest," &c. With Accounts of the Work of Misses de Broen, 
Whately, Carpenter, F. R. Havergal, Macpherson, Sister Dora, &c. Post 
8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

Lives Made Sublime by Faith and Works. By the Rev. 

Robert Steel, D.D., Author of "Doing Good," &c. Post 8vo. New 
Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

" Above Rubies ; " or, Memoirs of Christian Gentlewomen. By 
Miss Brightwell. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Earnest Men: Their Life and Work. By the late Rev. W. K. 
Tweedie, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Doing" Good; or, The Christian in Walks of Usefulness. Illus- 
trated byExamples. By the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Willing Hearts and Ready Hands; or, The Labours and Tri- 
umphs of Earnest Women. By Joseph Johnson. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Early Choice. A Book for Daughters. By the late Rev. 
W. K. Tweedie. D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Stories of the Lives of Noble Women. By w. H. Daven- 
port Adams. Price 2s. 6d. 

Records Of Noble Lives. A Bock of Notable English Biog- 
raphies. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Price 2s. 6d. 

Living in Earnest. Lessons and Incidents from the Lives of the 
Great and Good. By Joseph Johnson. Price 2s. 6d. 

Living tO Purpose; or, Making the Best of Life. By Joseph 
Johnson. Price 2s. 6d. 

Self-taught Men. A Series of Biographies for the Young. Con- 
taining Lives ofjames Watt, Captain Cook, Benjamin West, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, William Caxton, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

Youthful Diligence and Future Greatness. By the late 

Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. Royal i8mo. Price 2s. 
The Boy Makes the Man. A Book of Example and Encourage- 
ment for Boys. By the Author of " Records of Noble Lives, " &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and numerous Engravings. Royal 
i8mo. Price is. 6d. 
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STORIES OF NOBLE LIVES. 

Each with Coloured Frontispiece. 
Royal 18mo, Cloth. Price Is. 

Story Of Audubon, the Naturalist. 

Story Of Howard, the Philanthropist. 

Story of Palissy, the Potter. 

Story Of John Smeaton and the Eddystone Lighthouse. 

Story Of Dr. SCOresbv, the Arctic Navigator. 

Story Of BenvenutO Cellini, the Italian Goldsmith. 

Story of Sir Humphrey Davy and the Invention of the Safety 

Lamp. 

Story Of Galileo, the Astronomer of Pisa. 

Story of the Hersehels. 

T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH. AND NEW YORK. 



TRAVEL AND RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDS. 

It 

The Land and The Book ; or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from 
the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. By 
the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 718 pages. With 12 Coloured 
Illustrations, and 120 Woodcuts. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

The Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria's Holy Plaees. 

By Professor Porter, Author of " Murray's Handbook to Syria and Pales- 
tine." With 8 beautiful Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 7s. 6d. 
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THE BIBLE LANDS SERIES. 

Richly Illustrated. Royal 18mo. Price Is. 6d. each. 

Jerusalem and its Environs Described and Illustrated. 

With 50 Engravings. 

The Fall of Jerusalem and the Roman Conquest of Judea. 

With 50 Engravings. 

Eastern Manners and Customs Described and Illustrated. 

With 60 Engravings. 

Natural History of the Bible. By M. K. M., Author of " The 

Birds We See." With 37 Engravings. 

Nineveh and its Story. With 61 Engravings. 

♦» 

WORKS BY REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 

In Bible Lands. With 60 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

The King's Highway ; or, Illustrations of the Commandments. 
With numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

Nature's Wonders. With 53 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Pebbles from the Brook. A Book for the Young. With 18 

Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

The Safe Compass, and how it Points. With 26 Engrav- 
ings. Foolscap 8vo. Price as. 6d. 

The Giants, and hOW tO Fight Them. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and numerous Engravings. Royal i8mo. Price is. 

HISTORICAL TALES. 

Helena's Household. A Tale of Rome in the First Century. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Soldiers Of the CrOSS. A Story of the Huguenots. By Edith 
L. Floyer. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Pendower. A Story of Cornwall in the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 

By M. Filleul. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 

Story of Edward the Black Prinee. A Book for Boys. By 

M. Jones. FooLscap 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 



T NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



TEMPERANCE PRIZE TALES. 



Being the Works which obtained the Prizes of £100 and 
£50 respectively, offered by the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union. 

Frank Oldfleld ; or, Lost and Found. By the Rev. T. P. WILSON, 
M.A. With 5 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Tim'S Troubles ; or, Tried and True. By M. A. Paull. With 
5 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Sought and Saved. A Tale. By M. A. Paull, Author of "Tim's 
Troubles; or, Tried and True," "True Hearts make Happy Homes," &c 
With 6 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Lionel Franklin's Victory. By E. Van Sommer. With 6 En- 
gravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Every-Day Doings. By Hellena Richardson. With 6 Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Owen's Hobby ; or, Strength in Weakness. A Tale. By Elmer 
Burleigh. With 6 Engravings. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 66. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. T, P. WILSON, 

AUTHOR OF "FRANK OLDFIELD." 

Frank Oldfleld ; or, Lost and Found. With 5 Engravings. Post 
8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Great Heights Gained by Steady Efforts ; or, Perseverance 

and Faithfulness Triumphant. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

True tO his Colours ; or, The Life that Wears Best. With 6 

Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Amos Huntingdon. A Tale illustrative of Moral Courage, with 
Examples taken from Real Life. With 6 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Working in the Shade ; or, Lowly Sowing brings Glorious Reap- 
ing. Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 
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WORKS BY M. A, PAULL, 

AUTHOR OF "TIM'S TROUBLES." 

Tim'S Troubles ; or, Tried and True. With 5 Engravings. Post 
8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Sought and Saved. With 6 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Stories of the Mountain and the Forest. With 9 Engrav- 
ings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

True Hearts make Happy Homes : The Story of the Vivians 

of Woodiford. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

May's Sixpence ; or, Waste Not, Want Not. Royal i8mo. is. 6d. 

Willie's Choice ; or, All is not Gold that Glitters. Foolscap 8vo. 
Price is. 6d. 

T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



THE A. L 0. E. SERIES, 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 



At Bs. each. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 
Exiles in Babylon. With 34 Engravings. 

The Shepherd of Bethlehem. With 40 Engravings. 

Rescued from Egypt. With 27 Engravings. 
Hebrew Heroes. With 30 Engravings. 

The Triumph over Midian. With 28 Engravings. 

At 3s. 6d. each. Post 8vo. 

The Young Pilgrim. A Tale Illustrating the "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress." With 37 Engravings. Gilt edges. 

On the Way ; or, Places Passed by Pilgrims. 

The City Of NoerOSS, and its Famous Physician. 

The Lady Of Provence ; or, Humbled and Healed. 

Claudia. A Tale. 

Idols in the Heart. A Tale. 

The Spanish Cavalier. A Story of Seville. 

Precepts and Practice. Stories Illustrating the Proverbs. Gilt 
edges. 

At 3s. each. Post 8vo. 

A Wreath of Indian Stories. 
Cyril Ashley. A Tale. 

House Beautiful ; or, The Bible Museum Opened. 

The Silver Casket ; or, Love not the World. 

The Crown Of Success ; or, Four Heads to Furnish. 

The Giant-Killer ; or, The Battle which All must Fight. Gilt 

edges. 

War and Peace. A Tale of the Retreat from Cabul. 



At 2s. 6d. each. Post 8vo. 
Rambles of a Rat. Gilt edges. 

The Mine ; or, Darkness and Light. Gilt edges. 

Miracles of Heavenly Love in Daily Life. Gilt edges. 

Flora ; or, Self-Deception. Gilt edges. 

The Robbers' Cave. A Story of Italy. 

Battling With the World : The Story of the Roby Family. 

Gilt edges. 

Pride and His Prisoners. With 40 Engravings. 
The Haunted Room. A Tale. 

T NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



THE A. L 0. E. SERIES. . 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 



At 2s. each. Post 8vo. 

Old Friends with New Faces. Plates. Gilt edges. 
My Neighbour's Shoes. Gilt edges. 

Fairy Frisket ; or, Peeps at Insect Life. Cloth extra. 

Fairy KnoW-a-Bit ; or, A Nutshell of Knowledge. Cloth extra. 

The Holiday Chaplet. A Book of stories. 

The Sunday Chaplet. A Book of Stories. 

Whispering Unseen; or, Be ye Doers of the Word, and not 
Hearers Only. 



At Is. 6d. each. Royal 18mo. 
The Story of a Needle. Illustrated. 

Wings and Stings. With 16 Engravings. 

Stories from the History Of the Jews. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and 30 Engravings. 



At Is. each. Royal 18mo. 

Upwards and Downwards, and Other Stories. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and 4 Illustrations. 

The Olive-Branch, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, and 16 Illustrations. 

A Friend in Need, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, and 7 Illustrations. 

The Hymn My Mother Taught Me, and Other Stories. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, and 24 Illustrations. 

Edith and Her Ayah, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and 16 Illustrations. 

Try Again, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
17 Illustrations. 

Good for Evil, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
and 7 Illustrations. 

WingS and StingS. With 6 Illustrations. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



THE "SCHONBERG-COTTA SERIES," 



Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6a. 6d* each. 



Chronicles of the Schonbere-Cotta Family. A Tale of 

German Family-Life in the Times ofLuther, including much of the Personal 
History of the Great Reformer. 

Joan the Maid : Deliverer of England and France. A Story of 

the Fifteenth Century. 

Diapy of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan. A Story of the Times of 

Whitefield and the Wesleys. 

The Draytons and the Davenants. A story of the Civil Wars. 

On Both Sides Of the Sea. A Story of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration. 

Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden Time. 



New and Cheaper Edition of the Sch6nberg-Cotta Series. 
In Post 8vo Volumes, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

1. Winifred Bertram, and the World she Lived in. 

2. The Bertram Family. A Sequel to Winifred Bertram. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

A Handbook Of Cookery. A Series of Practical Lessons. By 
Matilda Lees Dods, Diplome'e of the South Kensington School of 
Cookery. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

" In course of my work with classes I have found that there was quite a 
general demand for a book that should embody with somewhat more com- 
prehensiveness and completeness of detail than was possible in any single 
course of lectures, the whole range of instruction, and should give the par- 
ticular application of the general principles, — one that should present a 
comprehensive insight into the general rules for the intelligent preparation 
of food, and at the same fime clearly describe the several means and pro- 
cesses of arriving at desired results." — Author's Preface. 

Cookery and Home Comforts. By Mrs. Wigley, Author of 

" Domestic Economy : A Book for Girls" (Royal School Series). Foolscap 
8vo, cloth. Price is. 

The Best Medical Guide for the Family. 

Dr. J. Warburton Begbie's Book of Medical Information 

and Advice. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

This work, which has passed through several editions, was written by the 
late eminent physician, Dr. Warburton Begbie of Edinburgh, whose name 
will be a sufficient guarantee that its counsels are thoroughly practical, trust- 
worthy, and founded on the highest scientific knowledge, and that its pages 
contain nothing empirical. 
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TALES WITH USEFUL MORALS. 
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Jubilee Hall ; or, " There's no Place like Home." A Story for the 

Young. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene, Author of " The Grey House on the 

Hill, &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Grey House On the Hill ; or, Trust in God and do the Right. 

A Tafe for the Young. P>y the Hon. Mrs. Greene. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Ada and Gerty ; or, Hand in Hand Heavenward. A Tale. By 

Louisa M. Gray. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Nelly's Teachers, and what they Learned. A Tale for the 

Young. By Kate Thorn e. Price 3s. 6d. 
Look at the Bright Side. A Tale for the Young. By Joanna 

H. Matthews, Author of " Little Sunbeams." Post 8vo, cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 
Waiting and Winning ; or, Bread Cast upon the Waters and 

Found after Many Days. With 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post 

8 vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 
Lizzie Hepburn ; or, Every Cloud has a Silver Lining. With 4 

Illustrations printed in Colours. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

One Shilling each. 

The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and Her Charge. By the 
Author of "Timid Lucy," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

The Basket Of Flowers ; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant. Illus- 
trated. Royal i8mo. 

Little Crosses ; or, " Let Patience have her Perfect Work." With 
Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 

Godliness with Contentment is Great Gain. With Coloured 

Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 

The Harrington Girls ; or. Faith and Patience. By Sophy Win- 
thro p. With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 

It's His Way, and other Stories. By the Author of "Copsley 
Annals," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 

Hope On ; or, The House that Jack Built. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 25 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Kitty's Knitting Needles— The One Moss-Rose. By the 

Rev. P. B. Power. With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 
Laura's Impulses ; or, Principle a Safer Guide than Feeling. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 

Martha's Home, and How the Sunshine Came into It 

With Coloured Frontispiece and 30 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 
Matty's Hungry Missionary BOX, and other Stories. By the 
Author of "village Missionaries." With Coloured Frontispiece and 30 En- 
gravings. Royal i8mo. 

"Our Father which art in Heaven." A Story Illustrative 

of the Lord's Prayer. By a Clergyman's Widow. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 16 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Walks and Talks with Grandpapa. By Mrs. George 

Cupples. With numerous Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Life and Travel in Tartary, Thibet, and China. Being a 

Narrative of the Abbe* Hue's Travels in the Far East. By M. Jones. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Engravings. Royal z8mo. 
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BOOKS OF PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 



M 

SueeOSS in Life, A Book for Young Men. With Plates. Post 
8vo. Price 3s. 

Seed-time and Harvest; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. A Book 
for the Young. By the late Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. Price 2s. 

The Boy Makes the Man. A Book of Example and Encourage- 
ment for Boys. _ By the Author of " Records of Noble Lives," &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and numerous Engravings. Royal 
i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

Foundation Stones for Young Builders. By the Rev. John 

Hall, D.D., New York. Royal 8vo. Price is. 6d. 

Little Things in Dally Life. Little Duties— Little Kindnesses 
— Little Cares — Little Pleasures, &c, &c. Royal i8mo. Price is. 

Christian Principle in Little Things. A Book for the Young. 

With Engravings. Royal i8mo. Price is. od. 

Kind Words Awaken Kind Echoes. Six Engravings. Post 

8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

Willing to be Useful; or, Principle and Duty Illustrated in the 
Story of Edith Allison. With Plates. Post 8vo. Price 2s. 

Spare Well, Spend Well; or, Money, Its Use and Abuse. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. i8mo. Price is. 

Strive and Thrive; or, Stories for the Example and Encourage- 
ment of the Young. Royal i8mo. Price is. 

Truth is Always Best; or, "A Fault Confessed is Half Re- 
dressed." By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 17 Engravings. Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

The Golden Rule ; or, Do to Others as You would have Others do 
to You. Illustrated. Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

What Shall I Be ? or, A Boy's Aim in Life. Illustrated. Fool- 
scap 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

Home Principles in Boyhood, and Other Stories for the Young. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 

Frank Martin ; or, The Story of a Country Boy. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Ned's MottO ; or, Little by Little. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
and numerous Engravings. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Tom Tracy; or, Whose is the Victory? Illustrated. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 
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INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Eighteenpence each. 
Brother Reginald's Golden Secret. By the Author of "Hope 

On," &c. Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Engravings. Royal x8mo. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Royal i8mo. 

Father's Coming Home. A Tale. By the Author of "Under 

the Microscope." Royal i8mo. 
The Fisherman's Children; or, The Sunbeam of Hardrick Cove. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and 26 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 
Grandpapa's Keepsakes : or, Take Heed will Surely Speed. By 

Mrs. George Cupples. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and 45 

Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

The Fisherman's Boy; or, "All have not the same Gifts." With 

Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 

King Jaek Of Haylands. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

numerous Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Lessons on the Lire of Christ for the Little Ones at Home. 

By the Author of " Hymns from the Land of Luther." With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and 30 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Simple Sketches. By the Rev. John Todd, D.D., Author of 

11 The Student's Guide, &c. Illustrated. Royal i8mo. 
Under the Microscope ; or, "Thou Shalt Call Me My Father. 
By the Author of " Village Missionaries." With Coloured Frontispiece and 
17 Engravings. Royal x8mo. 

Stories from the History of the Jews. From the Babylonish 

Captivity to the Fall of Jerusalem. By A. L. O. E. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and 30 Illustrations. Royal i8mo. 

The Story Of a Needle. By A. L. O. E. Illustrated. Royal i8mo. 

Watch— Work— Walt. A Story of the Battle of Life. By Sarah 
Myers. Royal i8mo. 

Susy's Flowers; or, "Blessed are the Merciful, for They shall 
obtain Mercy." By the Author of " Hope On," &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and numerous Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Sweetest When Crushed; or, The Blessing of Trials when Rightly 
Borne. A Tale for the Young. By Agnes Veitch. Royal i8mo. 

Things in the Forest. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and 50 Illustrations. Royal i8mo. 
Wings and Stings. By A. L. O. E. With Coloured Frontispiece 

and 16 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 
The Swedish Twins. A Tale for the Young. By the Author of 

" The Babes in the Basket." With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 
The Boy Artist. A Tale. By the Author of " Hope On." With 

Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Engravings. Royal x8mo. 

Little Aggie's Fresh Snowdrops, and what they did in 

One Day. With Coloured Frontispiece and 30 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Wonders of the Heavens— The Stars, including an Account 

of Nebular, Comets, and Meteors. With 50 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Wonders of the Heavens— The Sun, Moon, and Planets. 

Their Physical Character, Appearance, and Phenomena. With 46 Engrav- 
ings. Royal i8mo. 
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STORY-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 

♦ » 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "HOPE ON," &e. 
At U. 6d. each. Royal 18mo. 

The Fisherman's Children; or, The Sunbeam of Hardrick Cove. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and 17 Engravings. 

Susy's Flowers ; or, " Blessed are the Merciful, for they shall obtain 
Mercy." With Coloured Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 

Brother Reginald's Golden Secret. A Tale. With Coloured 

Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 

King Jack Of HaylandS. A Tale of School Life. With Coloured 

Frontispiece, and 18 Engravings. 

Little Aggie's Fresh Snowdrops, and what they did in 

one Day. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 30 Engravings. 

The Boy Artist. A Tale. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous Engravings. 

At Is. each. Royal 18 mo. 

Hope On ; or, The House that Jack Built. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, and 25 Engravings. 

Martha's Home, and how the Sunshine came into it. 

With Coloured Frontispiece, and 30 Engravings. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "COPSLEY ANNALS," 
"VILLAGE MISSIONARIES," Ac. 

Under the Microscope; or, "Thou shalt call me My Father." 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and 17 Engravings. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price 
is. 6d. 

The Power of Perseverance; or, The story of Reuben inch. 

With Coloured Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price 
is. 6d. 

Matty's Hungry Missionary-Box, and other Stories. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, and 30 Engravings. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 

It's His Way, and other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 

The TWO Watches, and other Stories. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE BABES IN 

THE BASKET." 

The Swedish Twins. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph' and her Charge. Illus- 
trated. Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 
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NEW SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY' BOOKS. 



■♦♦- 



Story Of the Beacon Fire; or, Trust in God and Do the Right. 
By Naomi. Post 8vo, cloth. 

May's Sixpence; or, Waste Not, Want Not. A Tale. ByM. A. 
Paull, Author of " Tim's Troubles," &c. Royal i8mo. 

Willie's Choice; or, All is not Gold that Glitters. By M. A. 
Paull. Post 8vo. 

Roe Carson's Enemy; or, The Struggle for Self-Conquest. By 
the Rev. E. N. Hoare, M.A., Rector- of Acrise, Kent, Author of "Harvey 
Compton's Holiday," &c. Royal i8mo. 

Tempered Steel; or, Tried in the Fire. By the Rev. E. N. Hoare, 
M.A., Author of " Roe Carson's Enemy," &c. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 

Working in the Shade; or, Lowly Sowing Brings Glorious Reap- 
ing. By the Rev. T. P. Wilson, M.A., Author of "True to His Colours," 
&c. Royal i8mo. 

Little Hazel, the King's Messenger. By the Author of * ' Little 

Snowdrop and her Golden Casket," &c. Post 8vo. 

The Crown Of Glory; or, "Faithful unto Death." A Scottish 
Story of Martyr Times. By the Author of " Little Hazel, the King's Mes- 
senger." Post 8vo, cloth. 

The Guiding Pillar. A Story for the Young. By the Author of 
" Under the Old Oaks ; or, Won by Love." Foolscap 8vo. 

Little Snowdrop and Her Golden Casket. By the Author 

of " Little Hazel, the King's Messenger," &c. Post 8vo. 

Under the Old Oaks ; or, Won by Love. By the Author of " Little 
Hazel, the King's Messenger," &c. Post 8vo. 

Breakers Ahead; or, Uncle Jack's Stories of Great Shipwrecks of 
Recent Times. By Mrs. Saxby, Author of " Rock Bound," " Stories of 
Shetland," &c. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Little Lily's Travels. A Book for the Young. With numerous 

Engravings. Post 8vo. 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard. A Story for Little Boys 

and Girls. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. With numerous Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 

The Basket Of Flowers. A Tale for the Young. With numerous 
Engravings. Post 8vo. 
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NEW SERIES OF SHILLING BOOKS. 
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The Search fOF Franklin. With Engravings from Designs by 
the Artist of the Expedition. Foolscap 8vo. 

The Rocket ; or, The Story of the Stephensons, Father and Son. 
By H. C. Knight. Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo. 

NO Gains Without Pains; or, The Story of Samuel Budgett, the 
Successful Merchant. By H. C. Knight. Foolscap 8vo. 

Truth and its Triumph ; or, The Story of the Jewish Twins. 
By Mrs. Sarah S. Baker, Author of "The Children on the Plains.** 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Trots* Letters to Her Doll. By Mary E. Broomfield, 

Author of " Daddy Dick," &c Foolscap 8vo. 
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NEW SERIES OF NINEPENNY BOOKS. 

BY MRS. GEORGE CUPPLES. 

Each with Coloured Frontispiece, an Illuminated Side, and 
Numerous Engravings. 18mo. 

Bertha Marchmont ; or, All is not Gold that Glitters. 

Fanny Silvester ; or, A Merry Heart doeth Good like a Medicine, 

Bluff Crag ; or, A Good Word Costs Nothing. 

Hugh WellWOOd'S Success ; or, Where there's a Will there's a 

Way. 

Alice Leighton ; or, A Good Name is rather to be Chosen than 
Riches. 

Carry's Rose ; or, The Magic of Kindness. 

Little May and her Friend Conscience. By M. Parrott. 

These are bright, cheerful stories, having for their object the inculcation of the 
principle implied in the second title of the books. They are profusely illustrated, 
prettily bound, and make most attractive presents for children. 
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NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

18mo, cloth. 

Each with Frontispiece Printed in Oil Colours. 

Amy Harrison ; or, Heavenly Seed and Heavenly Dew. 

Dreaming Susy, and other Stories. 

A Mother's Blessing, and other Stories. 

Children of the Kingdom, and other Stories. 

The Old Castle, and other Stories. 

Little CroSS-BearerS, and other Stories. 
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